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HE elegiac lines of Xenophanes which Athenaeus quotes at 
Ts 462c are almost a complete poem. That they are not quite 

complete may be deduced from the opening words viv yap 6n. 
For to judge by the many pieces attributed to Theognis, elegiac poems 
of this character do not begin with yap 67! or even with yap. Something 
is missing, but it may be no more than an introductory couplet, whose 
sense may be extracted, as J. M. Edmonds suggests,” from Athenaeus’ 
words which speak of 76 guurroatov as TAHpes Ov Taos Ovundias. Apart 
from this the lines form a whole and require no supplement to com- 
plete their picture of a festal occasion and its duties. They are inter- 
esting both for their form and for their matter. They belong to a class 
of sympotic elegy known from Solon and Theognis and present some 
technica] points of comparison which may be examined. They are also 
the record of what an original and powerful personality thought about 
these convivial occasions and, as such, are an important document for 
the social history of Greece in the sixth century or the early years of 
the fifth. 

I 


The poem falls into two halves. The first twelve lines are simply 
descriptive and give a picture of a rich man’s house where all is ready 
for a drinking-party and the religious rites are observed. The second 


1 For the uses of yap 67 see J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (Oxford, 1936), 
pp. 243-44. 


2 Flegy and Iambus (London, 1931), I, 191. 
(CuassicaL PuttoLogy, XXXIII, Ocroser, 1938} 353 
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twelve lines are hortatory and give advice on how the guests are to 
behave and especially on what kinds of song they should sing. This 
division of an elegiac poem, as Reitzenstein saw,’ is not without 
parallel. In Tyrtaeus frag. 9 the first half, 1-22, discusses the true 
nature of apern, while in the second half, 23-44, the rewards of such 
apern are described both for the living and for the dead. So too in 
Tyrtaeus frag. 8, which is often taken to be two poems although 
Lycurgus seems to quote it as one,* we may see a similar poem which 
falls into two halves; the first, 1-14, consists of a general praise of 
courage, and the second, 15-24, applies a special lesson to the young 
men. Again, Solon frag. 3 begins, 1-32, with a detailed account of the 
power of the gods and ends, 33-64, with the weakness and errors of 
men. In his frag. 1 there is a similar division between 1-32 on the 
punishments sent by Zeus and 33-76 on the uncertainty of human 
fortune. Similar arrangements may be seen in longer pieces of the 
Theognidea. In 467-96, probably by the elder Euenus,® the poet be- 
gins with general observations on how to drink and closes with advice 
personally directed to Simonides; in 903-30 the first half deals praise 
to economy and the second half gives precise instructions to Democles 
on how to spend his money. It seems, then, that in longer elegiac 
pieces it was common to build in two halves of which the first enunci- 
ated general maxims and the second applied these to particular per- 
sons or situations. This is what Xenophanes does. His first half con- 
tains an implicit moral. He stresses the notion of cleanliness or purity 
as displayed at the feast, and this gives the tone for what he says later 
when he advises that the gods be praised kaBapotor Novos. Out of the 
character of the occasion he develops his special advice to the guests 
and, in so doing, conforms to elegiac tradition. 

Xenophanes’ lines must have been sung, if indeed they were sung, 
at that stage of the festivities when the eating was over and the tables 
removed, but the singing and the drinking were yet to come. Since 
they give advice both on how much to drink and on what songs to 
sing, we may presume that they preceded these and served as an in- 
troduction to them. Closely parallel are the lines of Ion of Chios, 


3 Epigramm und Skolion (Giessen, 1893), pp. 46-47. 4 In Leocratem 107. 
5 Cf. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1936), pp. 381-83. 
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frag. 2, which anticipate the bringing of the wine bowl, the pouring of 
the libation, the drinking, singing, dancing, and love-making which 
are to follow. And we may reasonably suspect that other elegiac 
poems, especially those which deal with the question of how much 
drink should be drunk, were also sung at this preliminary stage of an 
evening’s pleasure. For instance, Critias frag. 4, with its comparison 
of Spartan moderation and Athenian excesses, looks like a warning 
before drinking has begun. So does the elaborate advice of Euenus to 
Simonides,® while we may surmise that some shorter Theognidean 
pieces on how to take and hold one’s wine, such as 211-12, 497-98, 
499-502, 509-10, 627-28, 1039-40, are simpler examples of the same 
type. Different in subject but not different in kind is Anacreon frag. 
96, where he deplores talking of wars and quarrels over the wine bowl 
and prefers the gifts of the Muses and Aphrodite. There seems to have 
been a type of hortatory elegiac which told men how they ought to 
behave when the drinking started. Of this type the poem of Xenoph- 
anes is an example. 

The advice which Xenophanes gives falls into two classes: first, on 
how much wine to take; second, on what songs to sing. In general, his 
choice of advice is usual. ‘““Theognis’” has much to say on the first 
point. Nor is the substance of this advice radically different from other 
advice of the time. It is summed up in Xenophanes’ words that after 
libation and prayers: 


’ ve ’ e id w > , 
ovx UBpis wivew drdcov Kev Exwv adiKoLo 
olxad’ avev mpoTrodovu wu) Tavy ynpadéos [17-18]. 


So long as a man can get home unaided all is well, and a proper excep- 
tion is made for the very old. So too Euenus said that it was right to 
go home in a state which was neither sober nor too intoxicated.? Nor 
was it unusual to regard too much drinking as i8pus. For even Anac- 
reon subscribes to this belief when he regulates the amount of water 
to be mixed with wine that he may hold his revels avuBpiorws.§ Wine, 
in fact, must be drunk not brepBoradnv® but érrorapérvws.!° The actual 
degree of intoxication might vary, but there was some substantial 
agreement that some limit was desirable. The mood of viv xp7 webiaOnv 


6 Theogn. 467-96. 8 Frag. 43. 5 Diehl. 
7 Theogn. 478. ® Theogn. 484. 10 Tbid. 510. 
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represented by Alcaeus" is not normal for a Greek aristocrat of the 
sixth century. We cannot say whether his view belonged to a more 
unbridled age or to a less controlled individual or whether he was 
simply more honest than the elegiac poets. So far as the expression of 
his views goes, Xenophanes agreed with other poets of his time. 
Nor was it unusual for an elegiac poet to tell the company what sort 
of songs it ought to sing. Anacreon makes this clear with a quatrain: 
ov piréw, Os KPNTHpPL Tapa TAEw OivoTOTAC wy 
veikea Kal mONEuov Saxpvoevta Néyer 
GX’ Satis Movoéwy re kal ayaa Gp’ ’Adpodirns 
CUMMLOYwr Eparns uvpnoKeTar Evppoairys.” 


His motives may be different from those of Xenophanes, but he too 
dislikes veixea kai 76Xeuov just as Xenophanes dislikes oraovas opeda- 
vas. Evidently the elegiac poet who performed before the drinking 
began was expressed to give some guidance to his fellows on suitable 
themes for song. That the poet had a right so to lay down the law may 
surprise us, but it seems probable that he acted as the man in charge 
of the arrangements for drinking. At least a document of the late 
fourth century throws some light on the proceedings. A papyrus in 
the Berlin Museum" gives an eight-lined elegiac poem which resembles 
that of Xenophanes in being the opening piece of a sympotic evening. 
After greeting the fellow-guests and encouraging mirth, the poet goes 
on to say: 
n 5€ arrovdn éEréaOw axovwper TE AEYOVTWY 
éu méper: 40’ ape? cvptociou méXeTat. 
Tov 6€ moTapxovvTos TEOwpEeOa: TadTAa yap éoTLW 
épy’ avipav ayabar edidoyiav Te déper [7-10]. 


On the whole it looks, as Wilamowitz suggests," as if 6 torapxa@v were 
the poet, and in that case he speaks with authority. But even if he is 
not, the tone of command on how to behave indicates that the poet is 
at least the official mouthpiece of the “ruler of the drinking.’”’ And 
that explains why Xenophanes, like Euenus, can tell the other guests 


1 Frag. 93 Lobel. 
12 Frag. 96 Diehl; cf. K. Reinhardt, Parmenides (Bonn, 1916), p. 133. 
13 BKT, V, Part II, 62-63. 14 Thid., p. 63. 
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what they are to do both in the amount of drinks to be drunk and in 
the kinds of song to be sung. It seems, then, likely that the type of 
elegy which he here composed was one in which the leader of the feast, 
either directly or through another, addressed the company before the 
drinking began. As a form it was quite widely spread. In Athens its 
existence is attested by Euenus and the Berlin papyrus, while Xenoph- 
anes presumably wrote for Ionian exiles in Sicily or South Italy, and 
frag. 2 of Ion of Chios was thought by Wilamowitz" to have been com- 
posed for the household of an Eurypontid king of Sparta. On such 
occasions the Greeks were not afraid of being serious, and Xenophanes 
took advantage of this to tell the other guests what he thought about 
the kind of songs usually sung at such gatherings. 


II 


The advice which Xenophanes gives follows the order of the eve- 
ning’s proceedings. After the removal of the tables and the elegiac 
exhortation, the whole company would sing a hymn. The custom was 
at least as old as Aleman" and seems to have been widely distributed 
over Greece. Known as a paean such a hymn was normally addressed 
to Apollo and Artemis, but it did not exclude other gods, so that Ion 
could add the names of Heracles and Alemene.'” It must be to a com- 
pany song of this kind that Xenophanes refers when he begins his 
instructions with the couplet: 


xpy 5& rp@rov pév Oedv dyvetv eippovas avipas 
eVpjuotrs wvOors Kal KaBapotor Oyors [13-14]. 


There is a problem in the second line, where the precise meaning of the 
words must be settled. The distinction between pio. and Adyou must 
be intentional, though it need not be great, and we cannot assume that 
it was the same for Xenophanes as it was later for Plato, who used 
wd0o. for fiction and ddoyou for true stories.'* It is true that Pindar 
twice uses io. for the untrue tales of poets, but in each case he is 
careful to make his meaning clear. The false tales about Pelops are 
dedardadpévor Wevdeor morkidors,!® and Homer’s art in the case of Aias 
18 Timotheos: Die Perser (Leipzig, 1903), p. 75. 


16 Frag. 71. 18 Prot. 320c, Gorg. 523a, Tim. 26e, Phaed. 61b. 
17 Frag. 2. 5-6. 19 Ql. i. 29. 
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k\érre. tapayo.a pvOors.2° Without such help as Pindar gives, udAor 
would not in his time have conveyed the meaning of ‘‘fiction.” 
Parmenides makes his goddess call her revelation of the Three Ways a 
ud00s,2! and for him this was certainly a revelation of truth. The mes- 
sage which Empedocles passes to others is 0e00 apa uddos,” and he was 
no less eager than Parmenides to claim the truth for what he said. 
Xenophanes does not mean “fiction” but “‘stories,’”’ and he does not 
suggest whether they are true or false. Adyor must be different from 
uvOor, though not necessarily very different. Xenophanes himself gives 
a clue to its meaning at frag. 7.1, where he uses the singular: 


viv abr’ &ddov eeu AOyov Sei~w SE KédXevOor. 


The line opened the poem in which Xenophanes mocked Pythagoras 
for his view of metempsychosis, and it looks as if \évov meant ‘“‘theme”’ 
or “subject.” So Theognis indicates a change of subject with the 
words &\Aa Oyo pév TOUTOV éaoouer,”® and Pindar uses roti tavTa 
doyov"* to mean “‘on every theme.”’ If this is correct for the passage of 
Xenophanes under discussion, he means that in hymns to the gods the 
tales told must be et@nuou and the subjects treated xafapoi. 

The word ed@nyos does not present much difficulty. It may be il- 
lustrated by a passage of Pindar written in 498. In Pythian x. 34-35, 
speaking of Apollo’s pleasure at being among the Hyperboreans, he 
says: 

&v Oadiats Eumredov 
eVpapiars Te uadvor’ ’ATOANWY 
xaiper. 
Here ev’payiacs means “praises” and indicates that the hymns of the 
Hyperboreans had nothing irreverent in them. A similar use may be 
found in another poem of the same decade, the Supplices of Aeschylus, 
where at 694-95 the chorus sings: 
etipapov 5’éri Bwpots 
povoav Oeiar’ dordol. 


So when Xenophanes says that stories about the gods must be ed¢nuor, 
he means in effect that they must be reverent. A similar idea underlies 


20 Nem. vii. 27. 22 Frag. 23. 11. 24 Pyth. ii. 66b. 
21 Frag. 4.1. 23 1055. 
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the words xa#apotor Aoyous. In the sixth century xafapds was used in 
what might be called an ethical sense of “free from guilt.”” No doubt 
the origin of this meaning is to be found in the idea of physical purifica- 
tion from crimes committed, but the origin was overlaid with other 
associations. When Theognis wrote 


xpjua 55 pev Adder xai obv Sikyn avipi yévnrat 
‘ 6 “ , 4 Ld Xr ‘ 25 
Kal kaBapdas, aiel tappudvimov Tedéber, 


the close association of kafap&s with oly dixy shows that it almost 
means without décxia. Again when he tells Cyrnus 


” , 4 : : ot be ‘ 

H me birer kabapov Oéuevos voov } p’aToeTav 
# 6 > , tal bd , 26 
€xPaip’ dudadinv vetkos derpapevos, 


the cleanliness of mind which he demands is presumably cleanliness 
from hate or treachery. To the same period belongs the Attic oxddcov 
in which the singer wishes that he were a golden vessel and carried by 
a woman Kkadapov Oeuévn voov.27 There xafapor is slightly vaguer than 
in Theognis but still means “clean from guilty thoughts.’’ So in 
Xenophanes the word must have some meaning like this, and the 
simplest explanation is that the themes to be employed are to be free 
of those aeuiorta épya which were on his view falsely ascribed to the 
gods.”8 

The position adopted by Xenophanes with regard to the contents 
of the songs may well strike us as being courageous and original. But 
in assessing its significance we are hampered by the fact that of such 
sympotic paeans hardly a single specimen exists. Perhaps the nearest 
approach is Aristotle’s poem on Hermias.?® Hermippus claimed that 
this was not a genuine paean because it had no refrain, and he was 
probably right. But it was sufficiently like a paean for Demophilus to 
say that it was one and to charge Aristotle with impiety because he 
sang it daily after dinner.*® It must have had at least some char- 
acteristics of a paean for such a mistake to be made. It names 
Heracles, the Dioscuri, Achilles, and Aias, and this indicates that the 
sympotic paean, like other paeans, dealt with mythological subjects. 

25 197-98. 28 Frag. 12. 2. 

26 89-90. 29 Frag. 5 Diehl. 

27 No. 18 Diehl. 30 Athen. xv. 696a. 
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So it looks as if the paean sung at a drinking-party told stories about 
gods and heroes, and as if Xenophanes here referred to such stories 
and ordered that they should contain nothing irreverent or indecent. 


Ifl 


In Attic practice the paean was preceded by a triple libation ac- 
companied by prayers. Xenophanes seems to place the libation after 
the paean, and the practice of Ionians may have differed in this respect 
from that of Athenians. In any case, Xenophanes, before giving his 
instructions on how much to drink, gives instructions on what the 
prayers should be: 


, A ‘ > , ‘ ’ U 
oreicavtas b€ kai evéiauévous Ta dikara divacbar 
mpnocew (Taira yap dv éori mpoxerporepov) .. . . [15-16]. 


The prayer that accompanies the libation is to be for “‘power to do the 
right things.’’ Xenophanes’ words recall Ion’s request to Dionysus: 
a Uy ’ tal ca) bd U ww 
xatpe: didov S’aidva, kadav éminpave Epywr, 
, ‘ I %& “ ‘ A , Lal 32 
mivew Kal waive Kai Ta dikara dpoveir. 


But they differ in being more serious and in mentioning action rather 
than thought. Behind both there seems to lie a traditional prayer, 
rather like that with which the Homeric rhapsodes closed their 
hymns—didou 7’aperny Te kai 6AGov.** Both in their own way ask for 
apern, and it consists of doing or thinking “the right things.” They 
may be illustrated by the anonymous poet who defined dpern as 
xXaipew Te Kadotor kal divacba.** But their precise point is not clear 
until we decide what is meant by 7a dixaca. The meaning of dixatos 
changed with time, and it is dangerous to assume that it meant the 
same for Xenophanes as it did for Plato or even for Aristotle. K. 
Reinhardt has argued persuasively that Xenophanes gives the word a 
newer and grander sense than it ordinarily had in his time and com- 
pares his words to Simonides’ poem to Scopas on the meaning of av7p 
ayabos.® The difficulty about this view is that, while Simonides is at 
great pains to make his meaning clear as if his doctrine were unfamil- 
iar, Xenophanes makes no explanations, and we must assume that he 
used a familiar word in a familiar sense. In his time dixavos meant 

% Frag. 1. 15-16. 34 Plat. Meno 77b. 

33 Hom. Hymn xv. 9; xx. 8. 35 Op. cit., pp. 127-31. 
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anything appertaining to dixn, to the established order of things. As 
such the word is used by Solon and Theognis, and such was the natural 
meaning for it to have for Xenophanes’ hearers. Moreover, his actual 
choice of words recalls some lines which belong to the aristocratic age. 
It may perhaps not help much to recall the line which Hipparchus is 
said to have had inscribed on his effigies of Hermes: 


priya 70d’ ‘Immapxou: oreixe Sixaca ppovar.*® 


But a close parallel may be found from a Theognidean quatrain which 
shows what such words meant in a traditional society: 


eixds Tow KaKov Gvdpa Kakas Ta dixara vouifer, 
mnbeuiav Kkaromiad’ afduevov véueou: 

5ek@ yap 7’aradapuva Bpors wapa wor’ aveéoOar 
Tap Todds, HryetoOar O’ws Kaha wavTa TiBEt.37 


This means that the low fellow, the xaxés or 5e:Aés, has a low opinion 
of ra dixaca, the established order, and is not afraid of retribution to 
come but secures what gains he can and is quite content with himself. 
The poet refers to the antiaristocratic man who wishes to get the 
possessions of the &yaGoi and has no respect for the right things. The 
words kaka@s Ta dikaca vouifew give the opposite of the right attitude 
and show that ra dixaca vouifew was the normal ideal of the Greek 
aristocrat. So Xenophanes makes his small variation on the tradition- 
al theme, and we may assume that he would be understood to mean 
something accepted and conventional. His prayer is for power to do 
the right things, and these are what any Greek aristocrat would regard 
as belonging to his own code. 

That Xenophanes meant something like this may also be seen from 
what follows, his advice on the singing of the oxédca by individuals 
after the prayers and libations: 

avdpav 5’ aivety tovrov bs éoOXa Tiny avadaivn 
Qs f} mvnuootvn, Kal Tov ds dud’ aperhs [19-20].%8 
“Above all men praise this man who after drinking tells noble thoughts 
as his memory serves, and that man who tells about excellence.’’ The 


36 Ps. Plat. Hipparch, 228c. 37 Theogn. 279-82. 


38 T give the MSS text and follow the explanation given by T. W. Allenin Rev. Phil., 
VIII (1934), 239. 
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oxo\ua are to have subjects which are éo6\a and to be concerned with 
apevj. The word éo8dds possessed in the sixth century a meaning 
similar to that of aya#és when applied to persons. It stood for the tra- 
ditional good qualities of the aristocrat and connoted much more than 
moral excellence. Simonides attempted to give to it a more restricted 
and ethical sense, but it may be doubted whether Xenophanes would 
have agreed with him. His unaffected words are more reminiscent 
of the Theognidean couplet: 


Tav ayabav écOdy péev ardkpiots, €oOAG 5é Epya: 
Tov b€ Kak@v Gveuor deta Hépovory érn [1167-68]. 


So too in making aper7 the subject of songs he is perfectly traditional 
and recalls ‘how the aristocratic Athenian writers of axd\ca described 
the four best things or honored the death of men who had died fighting 
in a noble cause. The songs which he advises have good parallels in 
existing oxd\va which lay emphasis on such qualities as loyalty and 
have a clear conception of what a man ought to be. Still more may 
they be illustrated by many Theognidean pieces which, whether ac- 
tually oxd\ca or not, are at great pains to give a concrete notion of 
admirable behavior. 

So far there is nothing unusual or unconventional in what Xenoph- 
anes says. He emphasizes the aristocratic virtues in the language 
of his time and makes no attempt to clarify his meaning any more than 
Theognis does. Then he takes another step and gives examples of the 
type of subject which should not be treated in the oxddua: 


ovTe waxas duérey Tirnyvwr ovdé Tvyavrwv 
ov’ ai’ Kevraipwv, thaopatra Tay TpoTépwr, 
} orao.as odedavas, Tota’ ovdév xpnorov éveott, 
Bed 5€ mpounbeinv aigv éxew ayabov [21-24]. 


Here Xenophanes is tilting against such drinking-songs as those of 
Aleaeus which either told old stories or were concerned with civil war 
and angry politics. In the first case we might think that Xenophanes 
disapproved of these ancient themes because they cast discredit on the 
gods. Such a conclusion receives some support from the last line and 
agrees with his known opinions. But it looks as if he had in mind a 
special kind of story which does not so much cast general discredit on 
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the gods as stress the existence of strife on Olympus. The Titans were 
the classic case of war in heaven ;** the Giants were the enemies of the 
gods who attacked them; the Centaurs fought against such heroes as 
Heracles. In all these stories ordinary opinion would maintain that 
the Titans, Giants, and Centaurs were in the wrong; Cronus was the 
type of unnatural parent,“ the Giants of rebels,“! the Centaurs of 
quarrelsome drunkards. Nor does Xenophanes deny the rightness of 
such judgments. He forbids such stories because, like civil strife, they 
introduce an element of discord into a harmonious occasion. Like the 
aracwrika of Alcaeus such themes must be excluded from songs which 
are essentially serious. 

Xenophanes drives his point home by saying that in such themes 
there is nothing xpynordv. This time his words have a less traditional 
ring. Xpnords is not to be found in the Theognidea and does not seem 
to have belonged to the stock phraseology of the aristocratic world. 
But, of course, it had its place in the language of fifth-century Athens, 
where it was used of the ‘“‘useful”’ citizen, the good member of society.” 
Democritus says that the man who overindulges his own ambition 
acts mapa Td xpnorov Tod ~vvov.** In his Antigone Sophocles makes 
Creon say that the man who is xpyorés in his own circle will be found 
to be dikaros in the city.‘ So too its opposite adxpetos is used by 
Thucydides’ Pericles as a term of dispraise for the man who takes no 
part in public life,** and Bacchylides, writing for an Athenian, first 


speaks of the éc@\ds and his good name, then continues with the 
words: 


oda Kal mAovToU meyadar Sivacw 
& Kal Tov axpeEtov TiOnor 
xpnarov.** 
His point is simply that a rich man who lacks other useful qualities 
may by reason of his wealth still be a good citizen. The same idea may 
be found also in oligarchical and aristocratic thought. In Herodotus’ 
39 Aesch. P.V. 201 ff. 
40 Hes. Theog. 459 ff. 
41 Pind. Pyth. i. 15; Aesch. P.V. 356. 
4 Cf. J. Kroll, Theognisinterpretationen (Leipzig, 1936), pp. 196-98, 296-99. 
43 Frag. 252 Diels. 44 661-62. 4 ii, 40. 2. x. 49-51. 
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debate on political institutions Megabyzus, the champion of oligar- 
chy, uses axpiios of the unpolitical multitude when he says dyuidou 
axpniov ovdéy éore dévverwrepov ovdé KBpioTdrepov.*” Before this a 
Theognidean poem** contrasts the prosperous axpnoroi with the soldier 
who saves his land and city. The xpnords is a social being who is of 
use to his city, and as such the word is used both by oligarchs and 
democrats to describe the type of man they admire. But in either case 
it has a pre-eminently civic sense. Such usefulness is seen with refer- 
ence to public life. So when Xenophanes says that such themes have 
nothing xpnordév in them, he means that they are not suited to the 
good citizen. His objection is based primarily on grounds of public 
good. He dislikes themes of oraots because they are politically un- 
profitable. ' 
IV 

It looks, then, as if Xenophanes used the normal language of sixth- 
century aristocrats to express views which, even if unusual, must have 
been intelligible and not absolutely repellent to them. The absence of 
explanations and apologies shows that he expected to be easily under- 
stood and obeyed. But in one marked respect he seems to differ from 
most sympotic poets of his kind. He stresses the seriousness but not 
the gaiety of the occasion. His words have a puritanical quality which is 
lacking in Theognis and Ion and does not find a parallel before Critias’ 
praises of Spartan sobriety.*? The occasion which he conjures up is 
certainly different in tone from that which Phocylides described with 
charming gaiety: 

xen 5’év ouptrogiw KUALKWY TEpLYLCOMEVawY 
noéa KwritdovTa Kabnuevor oivoToracey.*° 


That is quite decorous, but not so self-denying as what Xenophanes 
demands. Still less is there any reference to jests and jokes such as the 
Berlin papyrus allows as proper to such a party: 
noeoOai re cuvdvtas és AAANAOuS TE PAVAapELY 
Kal okwrrew To.adTa ola yéAwTa héper.®! 

47 iii. 81. 

48 865-68. 50 Frag. 14 Diehl. 

49 Frag. 4 Diehl. 51 BKT, V, Part II, 63. 
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Xenophanes omits references to any such gaiety, and his omission can 
hardly be accidental. In fact, it is an essential part of his view of the 
solemnity which invests the occasion. Throughout the poem he 
stresses the notion of purity, whether physical or verbal. His fa7edov 
kadapov in 1, ayviv ddunv in 7, téwp kaPapor in 8, all help toward the 
same impression. Both ayvds and kafapds belong to the language of 
ritual purifying. The combination ayvés kai xafapés is used by Hesiod 
of the conduct of sacrifices*® and by the Hymn to Apollo of the washing 
of the infant Apollo.®® The ¢amedov xafapév recalls a dedicatory in- 
scription of the sixth or fifth century at Paros which records that a stat- 
ue is set up ceuv@ évi (a7édw.** Xenophanes seems to regard the clean 
floor as somehow typical of the whole occasion. The use of ayv7 for the 
fragrance of frankincense carries the idea a step farther and shows that 
the occasion is definitely concerned with the gods. Even xa@apov téwp, 
though in itself a natural combination, suggests that here xa@apov is 
more than an ornamental adjective and has some affinity with the 
other pure and holy things. By his use of these two adjectives 
Xenophanes does more than suggest that the occasion is unusual: he 
hints that it has something to do with the gods. His description may 
remind us of the popular festival in the Odyssey, of which Antinous 
says: 

vov pev yap Kara Snuov éopty Toto Beoto 

ayn: tis bé Ke TOEa TLTAivoiT’; Adda Exndor 

KarOer’ 


The assumption is that at such a time of feasting it is wrong to take up 
weapons. So Xenophanes assumes that at such a feast as his it is 
against the spirit of the occasion to tell dishonoring stories about the 
gods or to sing of strife and war. So he makes the note of purity run 
through the poem and apply both to the physical circumstances and 
to the contents of the hymns. To regard physical and moral purity as 
somehow parts of the same thing was a fundamental aspect of Greek 
religious thought, but Xenophanes must surely go beyond any prede- 
cessor in his application of the idea to the contents of songs. This was 


8 Op. 337. $8121. $4 7.G. xii. 5. 1. 215. 55 @ 258-60. 
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his special contribution, and he stated it emphatically. But even it 
was based on Greek thought and custom. 

The fragments of Xenophanes’ hexameter poems show views so 
striking on the nature of the gods that it is hard to believe that his 
contemporaries did not regard him as a revolutionary. Yet here he 
seems to address them as an equal and to say nothing that would 
cause pain. The only words which might disturb the conservatively 
minded are those which dismiss the battles of Titans, Giants, and 
Centaurs as thaopata Tv rpotépwyv. Yet even for this parallels may 
be found in the traditional and reverent Pindar. In Olympian, Book i, 
when he tells the tale of Pelops, Pindar says that he will speak avTia 
mpotépwrv and contradicts the old story. Like Xenophanes, too, he does 
not accept all that Homer says as true, and thinks that he exaggerated 
the renown of Odysseus.*” He rejects the story that Heracles fought 
in Pylos against Poseidon, Apollo, and Hades and says that to revile 
the gods is €x@pa godia.*® And it is remarkable that in these three cases 
where he openly declares his independence of tradition, the stories 
which he rejects have all some element of strife and horror. Demeter 
eats the shoulder of Pelops; Odysseus quarrels with Aias and is re- 
sponsible for his death; Heracles, the son of Zeus, fights against the 
gods. It is, of course, true that there were other elements which 
shocked Pindar beside these, but it looks as if he too, like Xenophanes, 
found something repellent in the tales of disputes and bloodshed in 
high places and felt himself bound to reject or correct them. Of course, 
Xenophanes went much farther than Pindar in his denial of ancient 
themes, but the principles on which he worked were not ultimately 
dissimilar. 


V 


The poem of Xenophanes, then, seems to have been sung at some 
serious drinking-party when the poet was in charge. According to 
precedent, he laid down rules for behavior over the cups, and both his 
directions and his choice of words belong to the aristocratic society of 
the sixth century. Although he says nothing specific about his theo- 
logical opinions, it is clear that he viewed the occasion in a truly 


56 Ol. i. 30. 57 Nem. vii. 20-24. 58 Ol. ix. 35-39. 
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reverent spirit and was anxious to observe his own injunction ‘always 
to have regard for the gods.” It is clear, too, that his views must have 
won some degree of respect if not of acceptance, or he would not have 
been able to address his fellows so easily and so naturally. The aris- 
tocratic world of the sixth century seems to have been more tolerant 
and more critical in theological matters than the democratic world of 
the fifth. It gave considerable freedom of expression to thinkers so 
different as Heraclitus and Pythagoras, and it presents a favorable 
contrast to the society which prosecuted Anaxagoras for impiety and 
offered a talent for the death of Diagoras of Melos. 
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DIE PROBLEMATIK DES HOMO-MENSURA SATZES 


ALFRED NEUMANN 


IE aus dem Titel bereits hervorgeht, haben die folgenden 

Zeilen nicht die Absicht, dieser bekannten Lehre des Protago- 

ras einen neuen Sinn zu unterlegen. Sein Massatz ist seit 
der Mitte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts so oft Gegenstand philo- 
logischer wie philosophischer Erérterungen gewesen, dass sich eine neue 
originelle Deutung mit dem Wortlaut nicht mehr vertrigt. Was aber 
zu tun iibriz bleibt und zweifellos ein wissenschaftliches Bediirfnis 
darstellt, ist eine vorurteilslose kritische Sichtung der bisherigen 
Untersuchungsergebnisse. Das unter Heranziehung der gesamten 
fiihrenden Literatur (siehe Nachtrag) zu erreichen, bildet das Ziel der 
vorliegenden Abhandlung. 


Tlavrwy xpnuatwv pérpov éotiv (6) &vOpwros, T&v pév bvTwr, ws EoTLY, 
Tav 5€ un (ovK) SvTWY, WSs OK EoTLY. 


Mit diesen Worten hat nach der allgemein verbreiteten Auffassung 
Protagoras seine Lehre vom Menschen als Mass aller Dinge formu- 
liert.! Denn in dieser vollen Form kommt der Satz, der oft auch abge- 
kiirzt zitiert wird, bei Platon und Sextus Empiricus vor.? Beide sind 
aber Schriftsteller, die aus der Absicht, in der sie den Satz behandeln, 
Wert darauf legen konnten, die protagoreische Fassung zu verwenden. 
Nimmt man die Méglichkeit hinzu, dass Sextus Empiricus, beziiglich 
der Lehre des Protagoras, von Platon unabhingige Quellen beniitzt 
haben kann,* so erhalt diese Auffassung eine weitere Stiitze. Endlich 


1So z.B. R. Engel, Die ‘‘Wahrheit’’ des Protagoras (Gymnasialprogramm von 
Iglau, 1909/10), S. 12, und H. Maier, Sokrates (Tiibingen, 1913), S. 207. 

2H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker’ (Berlin, 1934), und W. Halbfass, Die Be- 
richte des Platon und Aristoteles iiber Protagoras mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung seiner 
Erkenntnistheorie (Leipzig, 1882), Sonderabdruck aus dem XIII. Supplementband der 
Jahrbiicher fiir klassische Philologie. 

3 E. Zeller und W. Nestle, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung*, Band I, 1 (Leipzig, 1920), S. 13861; P. Natorp, Forschungen zur Geschichte 
des Erkenntnisproblems (Berlin, 1884), S. 53 ff.; H. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhetorik 
(Leipzig und Berlin, 1912), S. 229; und F. Kreis, ‘‘Die Lehre des Protagoras und ihre 
{Cuassicat PaitoLocy, XXXIII, Ocroper, 1938] 368 
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fiihrt Platon im Thedtet 152a den Satz in einer Art an, die scheinbar 
jeden Zweifel dariiber ausschliesst, ob es sich um die protagoreische 
Formulierung handelt. Auf die Frage naimlich, was Wissen sei, ant- 
wortet Theatet: ‘‘Wahrnehmung ist Wissen.” Sokrates erwidert 
darauf:* “Du hast da keinen unbedeutenden Satz ausgesprochen, 
vielmehr einen, den auch Protagoras aussprach. Nur driickte er es 
auf eine andere Art aus: ‘Der Mensch namlich ist der Masstab aller 
Dinge, der seienden, dass sie sind, der nicht seienden, dass sie nicht 
sind.’ ”’ 

Ks ist aber nicht ausgeschlossen, dass hier nur der ungefahre Wort- 
laut der Originalfassung wiedergegeben ist. Diese Méglichkeit hat 
schon W. Halbfass® ins Auge gefasst und den ersten Satzteil, der in der 
bezeichneten Form oft erwahnt wird, fiir allein authentisch erklart. 
Ferner lisst sich nicht beweisen, dass Sextus Empiricus gerade in der 
Zitierung des Satzes von Platon unabhingig gewesen ist.6 Denn aus 
der Tatsache, dass ersterer ox é6vTwy schreibt, waihrend letzterer dafiir 
uy ovTwy setzt, kann im Gegensatz zu Seliger? keine entscheidende 
Schlussfolgerung gezogen werden. Schliesslich ist auffallend,—und 
darauf weist W. Halbfass in der Begriindung seiner Vermutung hin— 
dass den Satz in der angegebenen vollen Form ausser Platon im Thed- 


Darstellung in Platons Theédtet,”” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, XXXV (N.F., 
XXVIII; Berlin, 1923), 48. Dagegen nimmt Maier, S. 208, Anm. 3, an, dass Sextus 
Empiricus fast zur Giinze auf Platon zuriickgeht. ‘‘Von den beiden Stellen,” schreibt 
er a.a.O., ‘‘an denen Sextus den Satz des Protagoras eingehender behandelt, erweckt 
keine den Eindruck, dass der Autor die protagoreische Schrift selbst vor sich gehabt 
hat. Ob tiberhaupt eine der altsophistischen damals noch erhalten war, ist nach Dio 
von Prusa, or. lix, zum mindesten zweifelhaft.’’ Es handelt sich aber weniger darum, 
ob Sextus Empiricus die protagoreische Schrift beniitzt hat, als vielmehr, ob seinem 
Berichte tiberhaupt von Platon unabhingige Quellen zugrunde liegen. Und das ist 
natiirlich ebensogut mdglich, wie in den von Platon abweichenden Partien reine ‘‘Konse- 
quenzmacherei”’ zu sehen. 


4 Kuwédvvebers pévtor Adyor ob gaddov eipynkévar epi Excorhuns, GAN’ dv edeye Kal 
Ilpwraydpas’ tpdrov 5€ teva &Adov elpnxe TA abTa Ta’Ta. dynol yap Tov TaYTwWY XpnuaTwr 
beérpov GvOpwrov elvar, Ta wey bvTwY,.... 


5S. 160 ff. 


6 Wie Maier, S. 208, Anm. 3, zeigt, ist an den diesbeziiglichen Stellen eine weitgeh- 
ende Abhingigkeit des Sextus Empiricus von Platon méglich. 


7P. Seliger, ‘‘Des Protagoras Satz iiber das Mass aller Dinge,”’ Jahrbiicher fiir klas- 
sische Philologie, Jahrgang 1889, Abt. 1, S. 403; ebenso W. Nestle, ‘‘Bemerkungen zu 
den Vorsokratikern und Sophisten,’’ Philologus, LXIII (N.F., X XI; Jahrgang 1908), 
554. In anderer Beziehung Gomperz, 8. 200, Anm. 385. 
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tet 152a nur Sextus Empiricus,’ Diogenes L.° und Aristokles!® an- 
fiihren.!! 

Zusammengenommen ergibt sich also, dass es nicht méglich ist, 
einwandfrei zu beweisen, ob die iibliche volle Zitierung des Homo- 
mensura Satzes genau der protagoreischen Fassung entspricht. 


Der Satz stand am Anfange einer Schrift, als deren Titel Platon 
"Adnbeca!? Sextus Empiricus KaraBaddorres!® angibt. Das wird ge- 
wohnlich damit erklairt, dass die als Wahrheit betitelte Abhandlung 
einen Teil und zwar den ersten der Niederwerfenden Reden gebildet 
hat.'4 Dafiir lasst sich besonders die Pluralform xaraBaAdovrtes an- 
fiihren, welche offenbar eine Zusammenfassung mehrerer \éyou voraus- 
setzt.© Es ist aber auch méglich, dass die Schrift die genannten Titel 
bloss als gleichwertige Uberschriften gefiihrt und der Kiirze halber je- 
weils nur mit einem bezeichnet wurde.'® Gegen diese Auffassung, die 
schon Bernays"’ vertritt, wendet sich H. Gomperz mit der Bemerkung, 
dass eine derartige Annahme als vollig willkirlich bezeichnet werden 
muss.'® Gewiss ist es sehr gewagt, die protagoreischen Schriftentitel 


8 Pyrrh. hyp. i. 216 und Adv. math. vii. 60. 

Six. 51. 

10 Comm. ad Euseb. praep. evang. xiv. 20. 

11 Wenn Seliger, S. 403, dagegen geltend macht, dass dadurch die bestimmte Angabe 
Platons nicht entkriftet wird, so ist demgegeniiber festzuhalten, dass von einer be- 
stimmten Angabe nur insofern gesprochen werden kann, als Platon mit dem im Thedtet 
152a angefiihrten Satz eine Lehre des Abderiten wiedergeben will. Ob aber dieser Satz 
auch genau die protagoreische Fassung zum Ausdruck bringt, liisst sich nicht entschei- 
den. Die Theéitet-stellen 160c und 166d kénnen im Gegensatz zu Seliger, und Zeller und 
Nestle, S. 1354, Anm. 2, nicht als Gegenbeweis gewertet werden. Denn es handelt sich 
hier, wie Halbfass mit Recht betont, keineswegs um eine voéllige Ubereinstimmung 
mit Theat. 152a. Noch weniger Beweiskraft besitzen die Zeugnisse aus spiiterer Zeit, 
da es unmédglich ist, zu sagen, ob sie von Platon unabhingig sind. 

12 Theat. 161c (vgl. Zeller und Nestle, S. 1354, Anm. 2). 

13 Sext. Emp. Adv. math. vii. 60. 

14 Gomperz, S. 200, und Maier, S. 209 Anm. 

15 Gomperz, S. 200 und 201, Anm. 386. 

16 Zeller und Nestle, S. 1354, Anm. 2. 


17 J, Bernays, ‘‘Die KaraBaddovres des Protagoras,”’ Rheinisches Museum fiir Philolo- 
gie, N.F., VII. Jahrgang (Frankfurt am Main, 1850), S. 467. 


18 Gomperz, 8. 209, Anm. 410. 
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’Avridoyiat, KaraBaddorres, ’AdXneca und Ilepi rod dvros'® fiir Benen- 
nungen ein und derselben Schrift zu erkléren. Und sicherlich ist die 
Beweisfiithrung von J. Bernays in Anbetracht der wenig aufschluss- 
reichen Uberlieferung nicht gerade gliicklich, wenn er meint, dass die 
Lehre des Protagoras fiir mehrere Schriften viel zu wenig gehaltvoll 
gewesen wire und ein Selbstabschreiben fiir jene Zeit undenkbar sei. 
Doch kann andererseits weder das Gegenteil bewiesen noch ein innerer 
Zusammenhang dieser vier Titel geleugnet werden.?° Endlich lasst 
sich auch denken, dass KataBadndovres und zrepi ’AXnOeias nicht auf 
ein und dieselbe sondern zwei verschiedene Schriften hinweisen, an 
deren Anfang jedesmal der Homo-mensura Satz zitiert war.”! 

So stehen sich auch in der fiir die Lésung nicht bedeutungslosen 
Frage nach dem Titel der Schrift verschiedene Auffassungen ge- 
geniiber, die eine sichere Entscheidung ausschliessen. 


Der Satz des Protagoras ist in verschiedener Weise iibersetzt wor- 
den. Vergleicht man alle diese Ubersetzungen in sprachlicher Bezieh- 
ung, so lassen sich auf den ersten Blick drei Hauptrichtungen unter- 
scheiden. Die eine gibt dem Wértchen as die Bedeutung von wie, 
die andere von dass und eine dritte von wie und dass zugleich.” Diese 
letzte Ubersetzungsart lautet freier gestaltet 23 ‘Der Mensch ist das 


19 Der erste, der die Schrift [epi rod dvros mit der ’AAnOera und den Karafaddovrtes 
identifiziert, ist nicht, wie Gomperz, S. 209, Anm. 410, behauptet, Bernays gewesen, 
sondern bereits J. Frei, Quaestiones Protagoreae (Bonn, 1854), S. 176 ff. Bernays, der 
als erster bloss eine Gleichsetzung mit den ’Avridoyiat vertritt, halt es im Gegenteil fiir 
fraglich, ob in Ilepi rod dvros eine andere Bezeichnung fiir jene protagoreische Schrift zu 
sehen ist. Unbegreiflicherweise ist seither von manchen Forschern, so z.B. von W. 
Jerusalem, “Zur Deutung des Homo-mensura Satzes,’’ Eranos Vindobonensis (Wien, 
1893), S. 153, diese immerhin mégliche Identitit als dem wahren Sachverhalt entsprech- 
end hingestellt worden. Siehe auch Zeller und Nestle, 8. 1354, Anm. 2. 


20 Damit soll natirlich nicht gesagt sein, dass Schriftentiteln, die irgendeine inner- 
liche Beziehung zueinander haben, nur ein Schriftwerk entsprechen muss. Aber im 
vorliegendem Falle wire es insofern méglich, als die Schrift des Protagoras, wie J. 
Mewaldt, ‘“‘Kulturkampf der Sophisten,”’ Philosophie und Geschichte (Tibingen), 
XXI (1928), 14, Anm. 2, im Anschluss an Wilamowitz, Platon, I, 79, zeigt, einen eigent- 
lichen Titel tiberhaupt nicht gefiihrt haben muss. Warum aber nach Mewaldt, der 
von Platon éfters gebrauchte Titel ’AA7nGea dafiir besonders beweisend sein soll, leuchtet 
mir nicht ein. 


21 Goraperz, S. 200, Anm. 385. 


2 Zeller und Nestle, S. 1354 f., und K. Joel, Geschichte der antiken Philosophie 
(Tubingen, 1921), I, 708. 


23 Joel, S. 702. 
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Mass aller Dinge, ihres Seins, wie ihres Nichtseins.” H. Gomperz*4 
schreibt: ‘(Das Unterscheidungsmerkmal von Allem ist der Mensch, 
des Wirklichen, dass es wirklich, des Unwirklichen, dass es unwirklich 
sat.” 

Schon dieser kurze Ueberblick zeigt in sprachlicher Hinsicht die 
Problematik des Homo-mensura Satzes. Sie wird noch deutlicher, 
wenn man versucht, ihn diesbeziiglich ganz zu verstehen. 

Es ist moéglich, entweder a&v@pwros als Subjekt und ravtwr xpnuarwv 
uérpov als Pridikatsnomen oder umgekehrt letzteres als Subjekt und 
ersteres als Pridikatsnomen aufzufassen. Oder logisch genommen, in 
mérpov und avOpwrros das Subjekt und in ravtwv xpnuatwvr das Pradikat 
zu erblicken. Im ersten Fall bedeutet der Satz, dass nur der Mensch 
das Mass aller Dinge ist, im zweiten, dass der Mensch nicht nur iiber 
bestimmtes, sondern iiber alles urteilen kann.” Fir diese zweite 
Méglichkeit spricht die Tatsache, dass der Satz mit ravTwy xpnuatwv 
beginnt. Das halt R. Engel** fiir so entscheidend, dass er schreibt: 

Mit Nachdruck ist tavtwy xpnuatwv an die Spitze gestellt. Ich méchte 
also Halbfass nicht zugeben, dass av@pwiros im Gegensatz zu etwas anderem, 
etwa Gott oder Natur ein Mass genannt werde, so dass also zu iibersetzen 
wire: Das Mass aller Dinge heisst Mensch. Diese Auslegung verbietet die 


Umgebung, in welcher der Satz stand. Auch setzt sie eine generelle Bedeutung 
von &v@pwros voraus, die, wie spiiter gezeigt werden soll, abzuweisen ist. 
Solche Beweise sind natiirlich unzureichend. Denn es ist ebensogut 
denkbar, dass 7avtwv xpnuatwyr bloss des Effektes halber an die Spitze 
des Satzes gestellt wurde.?” Oder es bedeutet seine Stellung einen 
Zufall, der sich aus der momentanen sprachlichen Formulierung ergab, 
bei der sich Protagoras vielleicht iiberhaupt nicht viel gedacht hat. 
Uber die Umgebung des Satzes lasst sich nichts sagen, da nicht zu 
ermessen ist, was alles in der Schrift des Protagoras stand. Die 
Halbfass’sche Auffassung zuletzt auch deshalb zu verwerfen, weil sich 
daraus eine generelle Bedeutung von Mensch ergeben wiirde, ist doch 
ein zu gewaltsames Argument. 

Ebensowenig sicher zu entscheiden, ist die Frage, was unter dem 

24S. 204. 


2 Halbfass, S. 161 f., H. Heussler, Zeitschrift fiir philologische und philosophische 
Kritik, Band XCII, Heft 1; Zeller und Nestle, S. 1356, Anm. 1, v. S. 1355. 


6 §, 12 ff. 27 Halbfass, S. 162. 
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Ausdruck ravra xpquara zu verstehen ist. Sind damit die konkreten 
Einzelobjekte gemeint, oder kommt ihm die Bedeutung von alles zu? 
H. Gomperz”* fiihrt eine Reihe von Beispielen dafiir an und kommt zu 
dem Schluss, dass mit grosser Wahrscheinlichkeit auch in dem Satze 
des Protagoras dieses Wort in dem allgemeinen Sinne von alles ge- 
braucht wird.?® Das stiitzt er noch durch den Hinweis auf die Wieder- 
gabe von xpnuara mit mpayuara durch Sextus Empiricus.*® So weit 
zu gehen, ist aber nicht nétig, denn Platon schon verwendet Cratyl. 
386a*! den gleichen Ausdruck. Ob freilich damit die Auffassung des 
Protagoras zutreffend gekennzeichnet ist, kann natiirlich keine sichere 
Beantwortung erfahren, besonders wenn auch die iibliche Deutung 
auf konkrete Einzelobjekte nicht ausgeschlossen erscheint. Es ist 
aber auch denkbar, dass xpnyara eine weit speziellere Bedeutung hat,” 
etwa wie Béhme* zeigt, die dinglichen Eigenschaften bezeichnet. 

Mit der Moéglichkeit dieser verschiedenen Auslegung von mravrTa 
xpnuara ist auch die von eiva: gegeben,** ohne dass auch hier irgend- 
welche Indizien auf eine eindeutige Lésung fiihren. Wenn O. Gratzy®* 
die Pluralform r&v évTwv entscheidend halt, weil Protagoras entsprech- 
end der allgemeinen Auffassung von eiva:, rod évros hatte sagen 
miissen, so wird das im Hinblick auf den analog méglichen Sinn von 
TavTa xpnuata bedeutungslos. 

28S, 201 f. 


29 Zur gleichen Auffassung wenn auch aus einer bestimmten Sinngebung des Satzes 
heraus, gelangte bereits P. Natorp, ‘“‘Protagoras und sein Doppelginger, "’Philologus 
(Géttingen), L (N.F., IV; 1891), 271 f. Die Ablehnung dieser Deutung bei Zeller und 
Nestle, S. 1358, Anm. 1, ist entschieden einseitig. 

30 Pyrrh. hyp. i. 216. Auch Hermias irr. 9 verwendet den gleichen Ausdruck. 

31'Qs Spa ola pev éuol paivnrat Ta wpayyara elvat, ro.adra pév éorw éeuol’ ola bé dv 
coi, roadra 6’av goi. Andere Beispiele bei Halbfass, S. 161, und Natorp, ‘“‘Protagoras 
und sein Doppelgiinger,”’ loc. cit. Es ist daher unméglich, wie Gomperz, S. 232 f., 
will, diesen Gebrauch von mpayyuara fir xpnuara als eine Spracheigentiimlichkeit des 
Sextus Empiricus zu erkliren. 


32 Zeller und Nestle, S. 1358, Anm. 1, zu S. 1357. 


33 J. Bohme, Zur Protagorasfrage (Programm der Realschule auf der Uhlenhorst in 
Hamburg, 1897), S. 67. 


34 Engel, S. 14; O. Gratzy, Der Sensualismus des Philosophen Protagoras und dessen 
Darstellung bei Platon (Schulprogramm; Laibach, 1885), 8. 19; und Gomperz, S. 203. 
Die Deutung Natorps, a.a.0., S. 269 f., von elvac als Wahrheit des Urteils ist nicht 
unmdglich, wenn sie auch, wie Jerusalem, S. 162, Anm. 1, und Engel, S. 14, zeigen, auf 
sehr schwachen Fiissen steht. 


%S, 19. 
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Besser scheint es auf den ersten Blick mit der seinerzeit vieler- 
orterten Frage zu stehen, ob ws mit wie oder dass zu tibersetzen ist. 
Denn von nichtseienden Dingen zu sagen, wie sie nicht sind, ergibt 
allem Anschein nach keinen rechten Sinn.** Ferner weist der Satz- 
wortlaut offenbar nur auf den Gegensatz von Seienden und Nicht- 
seienden hin.*7 Doch beweist in dieser Beziehung, wie P. Natorp,** 
E. Zeller und W. Nestle,*® und K. Joel*® im Gegensatz zu Th.*! und 
H. Gomperz®” mit Recht betonen, das Gétterfragment des Protagoras 
nichts. Die Tatsache, dass hier dem Wortchen ws ausschliesslich die 
Bedeutung von dass zukommt, erlaubt keinen Analogieschluss auf den 
Massatz. Lisst man nun aus den angefiihrten Griinden die Uber- 
setzung mit wie fallen, dann kann auch pérpov nicht mehr Mass oder 
Masstab heissen, sondern nur den aussergewohnlichen Sinn von Kenn- 
zeichen haben.‘ Dementsprechend gibt Sextus Empiricus** yérpov 
mit xptTnprov wieder, und bei Hermias ist dpos kal kpiows Tv mpayyatwv 
6 &vOpwros zu lesen.** Damit ist man aber schon mitten in Schwierig- 
keiten, zumal bei Platon und anderen geniigend viele Anhaltspunkte* 
vorliegen, die eine Ubersetzung mit wie zu befiirworten scheinen. 
‘Qs beide Bedeutungen zugleich zu unterlegen, wie es E. Zeller,‘ 
H. Maier*® und K. Joel‘? tun, fiihrt wieder zu keiner einwandfreien 
Wiedergabe* des Satzes und ist obendrein fraglich. Denn gesteht man 
auch die Méglichkeit einer Doppeliibersetzung von ws zu, so ist doch 


36 Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker, I (Leipzig, 1896), 361 ff.; Zeller und Nestle 
betonen dagegen mit Recht: ‘‘Wenn einem Subjekt ein Pridikat abgesprochen wird, 
so wird nicht von ihm ausgesagt, dass es nicht sei, sondern wie beschaffen es nicht ist, 
was fiir ein Sein ihm nicht zukommt, inwieferne es nicht ist.”’ 


37 H. Gomperz, 8. 204. 39S, 1355, Anm. 1. 

38 A.a.0., S. 267. 40S. 708. 

41S, 366, und Apologie der Heilkunst? (Leipzig, 1910), S. 23. 

2$. 204. 43 H. Gomperz, S. 205. 


44 Natorp, ‘‘Protagoras und sein Doppelgiinger,” S. 269, und Engel, S. 12. Da auch 
Platon (vgl. D. Peipers, a.a.0., S. 278) manchmal xpirnpiov oder xpirns fiir perpov 
setzt, so kann darin ein Merkmal jenes spiiter zu besprechenden einheitlichen Zuges in 
der auf die Deutung des Satzes beziiglichen Uberlieferung gesehen werden. 

4 Irr. 9. 

46 Plat. Thedt. 152a:...., as ola wey éexaora Euol daivnrat, ferner Cratyl. 368a, 
u.a. Bsp. bei Zeller und Nestle, S. 1355, Anm. 2, zu S. 1354. 


47 Zeller und Nestle, S. 1355, Anm. 1. 49S. 709. 


48S, 208, Anm. 1. 50H. Gomperz, S. 204, Anm. 397. 
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nicht zu entscheiden, ob das der protagoreischen Auffassung ent- 
spricht und Protagoras nicht eine Spezialbedeutung im Auge hatte. 
Zu dem gleichen Ergebnis®*! kommt man bei der Frage, ob &v@pwzros 
generell oder individuell zu fassen ist. Das Altertum hat beide Auf- 
fassungen gekannt und eine lisst aus der andern ableiten.” 

Es zeigt sich also, dass eine sprachliche Interpretation des Massat- 
zes in keinem Punkte jene sichere Fundierung schaffen kann, die fiir 
eine eindeutige und restlose philosophische Lésung unerlisslich 
erscheint. 


Von dem Material, das der philosophischen Erfassung des Metron- 
Anthropos Satzes zur Verfiigung steht, kommt Platons Theditet be- 
sondere Bedeutung zu. Das liegt nicht nur in der zeitlichen Nahe*® 
zu Protagoras, sondern vor allem in der Méglichkeit, dass die spite- 
ren Quellen unter dem dominierenden Einfluss der platonischen Dar- 
stellung gestanden haben kénnen. Dafiir spricht jener einheitliche 
Zug der Uberlieferung in dem man geradezu Platons Thedtet heraus- 
zuspiiren glaubt.*4 Gewiss gibt es auch abweichende Stellen, die auf 
andere Einwirkungen zuriickzufiihren sind. Trotzdem kénnen die 
mit Platon iibereinstimmenden Partien direkt oder indirekt aus dem 
Thedtet geschépft sein. Das gilt nicht nur fiir Sextus Empiricus,® bei 
dem sich auffallende Parallelen finden, sondern auch fiir Aristoteles,** 

51 Was Zeller und Nestle, S. 1357, Anm. 1, und H. Gomperz, S. 217 ff., im Sinne der 


individuellen Auffassung, als der echt protagoreischen vorbringen, ist nicht zwingend, 
um eine absolut sichere Lésung zu verbiirgen. 


82 Vgl. H. Gomperz, 8S. 217, und E. Kapp, Gnomon, XII (1936), 71 f. 


53 Noch viel niher stiinde die A pologie der Heilkunst, die nach Th. Gomperz, A pologie 
der Heilkunst, S. 23, eine Sophistenrede eines unbekannten Verfassers des fiinften 
vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts sein soll. Da es aber unmédglich ist, einwandfrei zu bewei- 
sen, dass der darin enthaltene Satz, wie Th. Gomperz, S. 22 ff., will, eine Erlauterung 
des Homo-mensura Satzes bildet, so muss diese Schrift ausser Betracht bleiben. Vel. 
Zeller und Nestle, S. 1304, Anm. 4. 


54 Seliger, S. 409 ff.; Zeller und Nestle, S. 1359; und Kreis, S. 44. Vide infra. Fir 
diesen einheitlichen Zug spricht auch die Verwendung von ¢aiveoOar. Vgl. H. Gom- 
perz, S. 206. 


55 Jerusalem, S. 160; H. Gomperz, S. 213; und Maier, S. 208. Siehe auch Anm. 44, 


supra. 


56D. Peipers, Untersuchungen tiber das System Platons (Leipzig, 1874), I, S. 684, 
716 ff.; Natorp, Forschungen zur Geschichte des Erkenntnisproblems im Altertum (Berlin, 
1884), S. 52 f.; H. Gomperz, 8. 213; und Maier, 8. 211 f. 
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der sich dem Einflusse seiner Quellen®? kaum ganz entzogen haben 
dirfte. Dagegen wird man bei Cicero,®* Diogenes Laertios®® und Aris- 
tokles®® so eindringlich an Platons Thedtet erinnert, dass es schwer 
fallt, die immerhin auch hier bestehende gegenteilige Méglichkeit 
anzuerkennen. Denn der erwahnte iibereinstimmende Zug in der 
Uberlieferung liesse sich auch dahin deuten, dass alle oder ein Teil 
der genannten Autoren unabhangig voneinander sei es durch mittel- 
bare oder unmittelbare Vorlage der protagoreischen Schrift zu ihren 
Feststellungen gekommen sind.*! In diesem Sinne kann all das auf- 
gefasst werden, was Aristoteles und Sextus Empiricus im Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Homo-mensura Satz erwahnen und bei Platon nicht zu 
finden ist.** Aber auch der Hermiasbericht, der, wie W. Jerusalem*® 
zeigt, eine é¢igenartige Deutung erméglicht, muss im Gegensatz zu 
H. Gomperz® nicht aus dem Thedtet herauskonstruiert sein. 

So kommt alles darauf an, was sich aus dem platonischen Dialog 
fiir die protagoreische Auffassung gewinnen lasst. Aber gleich die 
erste und bekannteste Stelle (152a) entscheidet diese Frage im un- 
giinstigen Sinne. Denn die gedankliche Identifikation des Massatzes 
mit der Behauptung, Wahrnehmung sei Wissen, ist gewiss platonische 
Uberzeugung,® muss aber nicht der des Protagoras entsprechen. 
Das folgende Ovxodv otrw rws Néyer,*” ws ola wey ExaoTa euol paiverat, 
Totadra pev eat éuoi, ola 5€ coi Toradra dé ab aot: avOpwros bé a 
Te Kayw, ist ebensowenig aufschlussreich. Die Doppeldeutigkeit von 


57 Zeller und Nestle, S. 1361, und Engel, S. 4. 


58 Acad. ii. 46: ‘‘Aliud iudicium Protagoreae est qui putat, id cuique verum esse, 
quod cuique videatur.”’ 


59 B. Miinz, ‘“Protagoras und kein Ende,” Zeitschrift fiir Phil. und phil. Kritik 
(Halle-Saale), N.F., XCII (1888), 110; H. Gomperz, 8S. 226; und Kreis, S. 46. 


6 Comm. ad Euseb. praep. evang. xiv. 20; ‘Orota yap éxaoTw paiverar Ta mpayyara. 

61 Zeller und Nestle, 8S. 1359 f., und Engel, S. 7 ff. 

6 Engel, S. 4 ff. 

63S. 154 ff. Vgl. auch Th. Gomperz, A pologie der Heilkunst? (Leipzig, 1910), 23, und 
H. Gomperz, 8. 222. 

6S, 213. 


65 Miinz, S. 110; Jerusalem, S. 153; Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker', I (Leipzig, 
1896), 365, u.a. 


66 H. Gomperz, S. 229; Zeller und Nestle, S. 1356, Anm. 1. 


87 Seliger, S. 403 f. 
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Aéyer erlaubt das unmittelbar Ausschliessende entweder als Meinung 
nach Protagoras*® oder Ansicht Platons®® auszulegen. Fiir die erste 
Méglichkeit spricht die haufige Wiederholung des angefiihrten Ge- 
dankens und die Zustimmung, die er von seiten der Gesprichspartner 
besonders des Theodoros als Auffassung des Protagoras findet.”° Ja 
aus dem ’Avéyvwxas yap Tov;—’ Avéyvwxa kal roANdxts und dem spiter- 
en ’Ezaxodov0nowyer obv air kénnte auf die Zugrundelegung der pro- 
tagoreischen Schrift geschlossen werden.”) Wie aber W. Jerusalem” 
zeigt, lisst sich die letzte Stelle auch mit ‘‘denken wir seinen Gedanken 
weiter,” iibersetzen, und alles iibrige zugunsten der ersten Méglich- 
keit Vorgebrachte hat m. E. nichts Zwingendes, um unbedingt im 
angegebenen Sinne gedeutet zu werden. Selbst die Bemerkung des 
Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math. vii., dass schon Demokrit wie Platon die 
Selbstwiderlegung des individuell gefassten Massatzes dargetan habe, 
kann nicht entscheidend sein,’* weil es als einziges verwendbares 
Zeugnis dieser Art nicht ausreicht, um eine sichere Lésung zu er-. 
méglichen. Auch die Apologie des Protagoras ist mehrdeutig. Man 
hat in ihr wortlichen Niederschlag”™ aus der ’AXjOera oder zumindest 
protagoreischer Gedanken in platonischer Formulierung” sehen wol- 
len. Beides ist, wenn auch nicht zur Ginze, méglich. Doch kommt 
ebenso der dritten, besonders von der alteren Forschung vertretenen 
Auffassung, als Erfindung” Platons, insofern noch Bedeutung zu, als 

68 M. Schanz, Beitrige zur vorsokratischen Philosophie aus Platon (Géttingen, 1867), 
I, 67; E. Laas, Idealismus und Positivismus (Berlin, 1879) I, 28; Seliger, S. 407 f.; 
Natorp, Protagoras und sein Doppelgdinger (Gottingen, 1891), S. 264; und H. Langer- 


beck, ‘‘Studien zu Demokrits Ethik und Erkenntnistheorie,’”’ Neue philologische Unter- 
suchungen, Heft 10 (Berlin, 1935), S. 15. 


69 Halbfass, S. 161 ff.; Jerusalem, S. 157; H. Gomperz, S. 205, Anm. 399. Wenn von 
letzterem, S. 207, wie von manchen anderen Forschern angenommen wird, dass diese 
Darlegung gedanklich mit der des Protagoras iibereingestimmt haben muss, so ist das 
im Hinblick auf die bestehende Méglichkeit einer Beeinflussung der Uberlieferung durch 
Platons Thedtet bedeutungslos. 


70 Laas, S. 28; Seliger, S. 401 f., und H. Gomperz, S. 227 f. 

71 Natorp, a.a.0O., S. 264. 

728. 157. 

*3 Im Gegensatz zu Miinz, S. 109; H. Gomperz, S. 230; und Kreis, 8. 45. 
74 Engel, S. 4, und A. Menzel, Zeitschr. f. Politik, III, 222 f. 

75H. Gomperz, S. 263 ff. 


78 Natorp, Forschungen zur Geschichte des Erkenntnisproblems im Altertum (Berlin, 
1884), 5. 4. 
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Platon hier Ausfiihrungen gegeben haben kann, die sich zur Verteidi- 
gung”’ der protagoreischen Lehre sagen liessen, ohne dass Protagoras 
selbst dies ausgesprochen haben miisste.”* Nimmt man noch hinzu, 
dass die von Platon angewendeten Termini oft in ihrer Bedeutung 
verschwimmen,”® so zeigt sich, wie wenig aussichtsreich das Unter- 
nehmen ist, aus dem Thedtet die echt protagoreische Auffassung mit 
Sicherheit herauslésen zu wollen.*® Eins steht aber fest, was auch 
immer Platon mit seinem T'hedtet bezweckt haben mag, von einer ab- 
sichtlichen oder unbewussten Verdrehung der protagoreischen Darle- 
gung, wie sie angenommen wurde, kann keine Rede sein.*! Ein solches 
Verfahren wire nicht nur sinnlos gewesen, sondern hatte auch zur 
Kritik herausgefordert, die doch irgendwie in der Uberlieferung merk- 
bar wire.*' Die Differenz der platonischen Auffassung des Metron- 
Anthropos Satzes von der des Protagoras kann daher, wenn sie be- 
steht, nicht gross und nur durch die Ausfiihrungen des Abderiten selbst 
bedingt sein. 


Was also erstrebt wird, eine sichere und restlose Deutung, sie ist, 
das kann zusammenfassend als Ergebnis der iiber Jahrzehnte zuriick- 
blickende Homo-mensura Satzforschung gebucht werden, mit dem 
vorhandenen Material nicht méglich. Nicht nur deshalb, weil sich in 
keinem Punkte ein unbedingt verlissliches Resultat ergibt, sondern 
auch deswegen, weil Protagoras seinem Satze iiberhaupt nicht eine 
derart schriftlich fixierte Auffassung zugrunde gelegt haben kann, die 
jede andere Sinngebung desselben von vornherein ausschloss. Das 


77 Schanz, S. 110, und Miinz, 8. 115. 

78 Mit Ausnahme der Stelle, die ausdriicklich als in der ’AAjOeva stehend, bezeichnet 
wird. 

79 Halbfass, S. 171, und Laas, S. 479. 

80 Halbfass, S. 154 und 203 (Resultat der Untersuchung); Gratzy, S. 4; und Maier, 
S. 214. 

81 Miinz, S. 107 f.; Engel, S. 1 ff.; und Kreis, S. 43. Verdacht gegen die Darstellung 
Platons hat man freilich nicht erst mit G. Grote, Plato and the Other Companions of 
Socrates (London, 1871), sondern schon viel friher geschépft. Bereits O. Weber, 


Quaestiones Protagoreae (1850), S. 22, mahnt zur Vorsicht. 
82 Seliger, S. 403, und Kreis, S. 45. 


83 Jerusalem, S. 160; Stoelzel, Die Behandlung des Erkenntnisproblems bei Platon 
(Halle, 1908), S. 17 ff.; Th. Gomperz, Apologie der Heilkunst? (Leipzig, 1910), S. 25; 
Langerbeck, 8. 37; und Kapp, S. 71. 
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beweisen nicht nur bestimmte Indizien in der antiken Uberlieferung,* 
sondern vor allem die fein nuancierten Darlegungen der alten Be- 
richterstatter® und letzten Endes die darauf gegriindeten, bisweilen 
diametral entgegengesetzten Lésungsversuche der modernen Forsch- 
ung selbst. Es hat daher keinen Sinn immer wieder danach zu suchen 
was der Metron-Anthropossatz bedeutet,** solange nicht neues ver- 
wendbares Material zur Verfiigung steht. Das zu betonen, ist not- 
wendig, weil gerade die letzten Diskussionen zeigen, wie sehr man noch 
an die Lésbarkeit des Problems glaubt und wie sehr man sich ge- 
wohnt hat, verschiedene Details als gelést zu betrachten, die es gar 
nicht sind. 


WIEN 
NACHTRAG 


Bei der grossen Fiille an Abhandlungen, die der H.M.S. hervorgerufen hat, 
war es natiirlich notwendig, eine Auswahl zu treffen. Sie geschah derart, dass 
die zitierte Literatur einen Uberblick iiber alle, wie ich glaube, bisher geéiusser- 
ten Auffassungen erméglicht. Misslich ist bloss, dass die fremdsprachige 
Literatur leider nur selten erreichbar war. Ich hoffe aber, diesem Mangel 
durch einen spiiteren kurzen Nachtrag abzuhelfen. Fiir Hinweise, wie sie mir 
kiirzlich die verehrte Redaktion dieser Zeitschrift hinsichtlich John Grote, 
Exploratio philosophica (Cambridge, 1900), II, 261-90, zukommen liess, bin 
ich selbstverstindlich sehr dankbar. 


84§. Anm. 83 und Maier, S. 208. 
8 H. Gomperz, 8S. 219 ff. 


86 Durch Langerbeck, S. 16, ist dieses Thema wieder zur Diskussion gestellt worden. 
S. W. Nestle, Philologische Wochenschrift (1935), Sp. 1249 ff.; Kapp, 8S. 71 f.; und O. 
Gigon, Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Jahrgang 198 (1936), S. 123 ff. 








RULER CULT AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
IN THE GREEK ROMANCES 


KENNETH SCOTT 


HE ancient Greek romances were influenced, as Calderini has 

pointed out,! by historical events and by the actual world in 

which their authors lived. This paper is concerned with material 
relating to the worship of rulers or individuals as found in the ro- 
mances of Chariton, Heliodorus, Xenophon of Ephesus, and Achilles 
Tatius.? This material for the most part deals either with the wor- 
ship accorded the Persian royal family or with the reverence paid to 
individuals because of their beauty or benefactions. 

In Chariton’s romance the Great King and his wife, Statira, play a 
considerable role. It is the custom of Persian subjects to perform 
proskynesis: Mithridates, satrap of Caria, goes to court for this pur- 
pose and repeats the gesture when he leaves after receiving a message 
from the king,* again when he appears in court before the ruler,‘ as 
also after hearing the king’s verdict.’ Dionysius of Miletus, who is a 
subject of the king, likewise makes proskynesis upon departing after 
the receipt of a message from the monarch,® upon entering the court 
where the king presides,’ and when the monarch bestows favors upon 
him’. The eunuch Artaxates does proskynesis when he receives orders 
from the ruler,® and even Queen Statira performs the act when she 
hears the name of the king.'® 

But the queen also shares in the veneration accorded the royal 
house, for proskynesis is made to her by the eunuch Artaxates," by 
the Persian women,” by the Persian army,'* and even by Callirrhoe,'4 


1 Cf. the Introduction to his translation of Chariton (Torino, 1913). 

2 The text of Chariton is that of Hercher in the Teubner edition of 1859. Helio- 
dorus’ Aethiopica is likewise found in the Teubner edition (1855) by Bekker. There are 
recent texts of Xenophon of Ephesus (1926) and Longus (1934) in the ‘Belles Lettres’’ 
series, and Achilles Tatius’ work is accessible in the Loeb edition. 


ie ae ey. 3. 11. Svi..7. Bi Ry, 3.3. 
4{yv. 4. 7. Tec ay. 10 yj. 7. 6. 13 viii. 5. 5. 
Sy. 8.9. 8 viii. 5. 12 and 5.15. N vi, 7. 5. My, 9, 1. 
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who is the only freeborn Greek (her husband was an Ionian and sub- 
ject of the king) in Chariton’s romance to make proskynesis to a mem- 
ber of the Persian royal family. As wife of Dionysius, she was also a 
Persian subject. 

Beyond question, the king and the royal name are represented in 
Chariton as objects of worship. The king speaks of Helius, the sun- 
god, as his forefather.» The eunuch Artaxates tells his royal master 
that “the king alone is able to have power even over agod.’’!® Chariton, 
indeed, informs his readers that “all the barbarians are awed and 
consider the Great King a god on earth (ds davepés).””!7 An Egyptian 
soldier is afraid, “‘in accordance with the innate religious worship by 
the barbarians of the royal name,” to draw too near the captive Queen 
Statira.'® 

In Chariton the worship of barbarians for the Persian royal house 
and the implied contrast with the conduct of freeborn Greeks is 
quite in keeping with the actual attitude of many historical characters 
who refused to do reverence to the Persian king.'® In Chariton’s 
romance the tradition of free ancient Greece is preserved, in spite of 
the abject adoration which so many Greek states and individuals 
accorded rulers in Hellenistic and Roman times. 

In Heliodorus there is reference to the Persian custom of making 
proskynesis to members of the royal family. Cybele, the confidant of 
Arsace, who is the sister of the Great King, bids the Greek Theagenes 
make proskynesis when he comes before Arsace and look upon her as 
his Tyche.?° Similarly, the eunuchs who escort him to Arsace tell him 
how to meet her and address her and inform him that it is the custom 
to make obeisance (zpocxuveiv).2! When, however, he came into the 
royal presence, “he did not sink down or make obeisance”’ (obre 
ékAaoas ovTe tpocxuvnoas), but with head erect he said, “Hail, royal 
blood, Arsace.” This revolt against the Persian custom is in keeping 
with the traditional conduct of the days when Greece was free, and in 
Heliodorus there is doubtless an echo of this tradition and perhaps 
also the influence of Christianity.” When later on it is discovered 


18 yi. 1. 10. 19 Cf. Horst, Prokynein (1932), pp. 20 ff. 
16 yi, 3. 8. 20 vii. 17. 
17 yi, 7. 12. 21 vii. 18. 


18 vii. 6. 6. 22 Cf. Horst, op. cit., p. 105. 
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that Theagenes is a captive of the Persians and hence a slave, Achae- 
menes taunts him with his previous refusal to bow his head as an act 
of proskynesis, which as a slave he must now perform.’ 

In contrast to the conduct of Theagenes is that of the Persian 
viceroy Oroondates after he has been captured and then released by 
Hydaspes, monarch of Ethiopia. Oroondates extended both hands, 
crossed them, bent down and did obeisance, ‘“‘an act not lawful 
among the Persians, to do reverence to another king in this way.” 
The viceroy then said that he did not feel that he was transgressing 
by doing obeisance (zpooxvvav) to the most just of men.?4 

On the other hand, some translators® of Heliodorus have thought 
that Hydaspes was opposed to the ruler cult. The priests of Syene 
told him they worshiped Ethiopia because that land had sent him to 
them as their savior and god (gwrjpa ... kai 6e6v). Whereupon he 
replied that ‘it would be seemly for their praises to be abstaining 
from inauspicious words.’° It is, however, more probable that 
eVgjuous should be translated simply as ‘‘auspicious,” in which case 
there would be no rebuke to the priests for having called the king 
“savior and god.” 

At any rate, there seems good reason to believe that Heliodorus 
intends to represent the Ethiopian royal family as the object of divine 
worship. The royal house considers the gods as its authors. Queen 
Persina in a letter claims descent from the sun and from Bacchus.?? 
Chariclea prays to the sun, author of her family, and to the gods and 
heroes who adorn her race,”> while Hydaspes himself speaks of the 
gods and heroes as founders of his line.?® 

The people of Syene, as has been mentioned previously, greeted 
Hydaspes as their savior and god.*° Similarly, the inhabitants of 
Meroe go to meet the king and extol him as a god; the gymnosophists 
kiss his hand, a form of proskynesis.*! An athletic champion, when 
he comes into the presence of the monarch, also makes proskynesis 


23 vii. 25. 24 ix, 27. 


% E.g., R. Smith in the translation published by Bell & Sons (1908), p. 224, Under- 
downe in “Tudor Translations,”’ p. 251, and Underdowne (rev. by Wright) in ‘‘Broad- 
way Translations,’’ p. 280. 


36 ix, 23. 8x. 11. 80 ix, 22-23. 


27 iv. 8. 29 x, 24, 31x, 6. 
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before his sovereign.*? These facts militate against interpreting the 
king’s words to the people of Syene as a rebuke. 

The adoration of human beings in the romances is not limited to 
rulers but is also bestowed upon private individuals quite as was the 
case in real life in the Greco-Roman world. Proskynesis was an act 
which placed the recipient in a position above that of mankind, for 
Thersander in the romance by Achilles Tatius makes the following 
ironical remark to the priest of Artemis: “‘Do not consider yourself 
a man at all. Be adored (zpooxvuvod) along with Artemis.’’*? Some- 
times proskynesis is prompted by gratitude. Thus Clitophon, speak- 
ing about Menelaus, says, ‘‘I was at a loss as to how to repay Menelaus 
for all he had done. So I did what is the most common thing; I fell 
down before him and embraced him and adored (zpooexivovy) him 
as a god.’’*4 The elder Pliny bears out the statement made by Clito- 
phon, for he remarks that “‘this is the most ancient manner of paying 
thanks to those who deserve them, to enroll such men among the 
divinities.”’* 

In Longus is found the idea of gratitude expressed by adoration: 
the shepherd Daphnis is invited by Dryas and his wife, the foster- 
parents of Chloe, to stay with them overnight. In his joy at this 
invitation Daphnis nearly adored (rpocexivncev) them instead of 
Bacchus.* Proskynesis is employed by the parasite Gnatho when 
seeking a favor from his young lord Astylus. He kissed the hands and 
feet of Astylus*’ and said, “I swear by you, my God.’’%8 

In the romances of Chariton, Heliodorus, and Xenophon of Ephesus 
extraordinary beauty wins divine honors for its possessors, especially 
for the heroines. And in the ancient world beauty was frequently 
taken as evidence of divinity or at least of piety.** The evidence con- 
cerning the impression made by Callirrhoe is most abundant. Chari- 


82 x, 25. 
33 viii. 8. 8. 35 N.H. ii. 18. 
34 jii, 23. 1. 36 Daphnis and Chloe iii. 9. 


37 iv. 16 and 17. Cf. Horst (op. cit., pp. 44-51) on the kiss as a form of proskynesis. 
38 iv. 16. 
39 Cf. L. Bieler, BEIOZ ANHP (1935), p. 51; O. Weinreich, ‘‘Antikes Gottmen- 


schentum,’’ Neue Jahrbiicher, II (1926), 647; K. Jax, Die weibliche Schénheit in der 
griechischen Dichtung (1933), p. 163. 
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ton describes her as a marvel and “‘as the cult statue (@yaXya) of all 
Sicily. For her beauty was not human but divine, not that of a 
Nereid or of a mountain nymph but of Aphrodite herself.”4° A mem- 
ber of Theron’s pirate crew says that they cannot conceal the woman 
“for her beauty is not mortal.’’“! The slave Plangon is filled with 
wonder at the “divine countenance” of Callirrhoe.‘? When she is ap- 
proaching Babylon, the report spreads that “cher beauty is not mortal 
but something divine, and its like the sun does not see upon the 
earth.”’*? It is called émupavéorepoy and Baothkwrepov.** The eunuch 
Artaxates suggests that Callirrhoe may be some goddess descended 
from heaven, or another Thetis arisen from the sea. The Great King 
replies that it may be true that Callirrhoe is a goddess, “‘for her beauty 
is not human.’ Later Artaxates even tells Callirrhoe herself that 
she has “divine beauty.’’“* Similarly, Apuleius describes Psyche’s 
beauty as so great that it wins her divine worship.*? 

The divine beauty of a hero or heroine has a profound effect upon 
various people; the sight of Callirrhoe causes panic among the serv- 
ants on Dionysius’ estate, for they think her an epiphany of Aphro- 
dite. When they learn that she is a slave woman, they are filled with 
joy and wonder.*® In Syracuse the citizens were filled with amaze- 
ment and wonder and made proskynesis.*® The rustics on the estate 
of Dionysius are astonished at the woman’s beauty.°° Their master 
upon first seeing her takes her for the goddess Aphrodite and falls 
down before her.5' When he beholds her a second time, he is awed 
and speechless, while all present are filled with wonder at her.*? On 
another occasion, when he hears that she is present, he becomes 
speechless and a mist comes over his eyes.®? Her appearance in the 
court in Babylon produces amazement and silence.*4 

Even in Syracuse, Callirrhoe had been the object of adoration ;* 
in Asia proskynesis is accorded her on various occasions: once by 
some sailors who at the sight of her are filled with fear as at the 
approach of Aphrodite ;** again the priestess of Aphrodite tells Callir- 


40 i. l- > 

414, 10.7 45 yi. 3. 4-5. oy, 2. 26. 53 ii. 7. 4. 
@.i, 2. 2. # yi, 5. 2. 50 ii, 2. 8. My, 5.9. 
@y, 2.6 47 Metam. iv. 28. "ii. 3. 6-7. 5 i, 1. 16. 
“iy. 7. 5. 48i, 14, 1-2. 82 ij, 5. 4. 66 iii. 2. 14. 
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rhoe that already strangers make proskynesis to her as to a goddess*” 
and adds, “Thus has Aphrodite made you émi@av9.”” When Callirrhoe 
appeared in Miletus, no one could endure the brightness of her beauty, 
but some turned away as from the rays of the sun, others made 
obeisance, and Mithridates, satrap of Caria, became mute and fell 
to the earth.®* Such inability to bear the glance of a monarch is a 
characteristic of the ancient ruler cult.5® At the meeting of Rhodogyne 
and Callirrhoe the latter’s countenance gleams and flashes, so that 
the barbarians are filled with awe and make obeisance.*® When the 
Greek woman enters her closed wagon, the men who could no longer 
see her kissed the vehicle as a form of proskynesis.™ 

The comparison of the beautiful heroine or even her identification 
with the goddess was readily made, and in the ancient world particu- 
larly the women of ruling families were identified with the goddess of 
love.” Callirrhoe is likened to Artemis or Aphrodite. On first sight 
Dionysius takes Cailirrhoe to be the goddess Aphrodite,** as do Queen 
Statira®* and the rustics on Dionysius’ estate. When Callirrhoe is 
being married to Dionysius, the spectators exclaim, ‘Aphrodite is 
marrying!’ Chariton describes her beauty as that of Aphrodite her- 
self.” A rustic in Ionia says to her, “In looking upon Aphrodite, 
behold an image of yourself.’’** Upon her final return to Syracuse, 
her beauty is so great that Chariton remarks, ““You would truly have 
said that to see her was to see Aphrodite arisen from the sea.’’® 

When she was not taken for Aphrodite, Callirrhoe was often at 
least thought to be a divinity. Leonas tells Dionysius that she is a 
nymph or Nereid arisen from the sea.”° The sailors who conveyed her 

57 iii. 9. 1. This was before a golden statue of Callirrhoe which had been set up by 
Dionysius in the temple of Aphrodite (iii. 6. 3). Chaereas and his friend are the strangers 
referred to, for they had recognized the likeness of Callirrhoe. On the significance of the 


statue in gold see Scott, ‘‘The Significance of Statues in Precious Metals in Emperor 
Worship,” TAPA, LXII (1931), 101-23. 


58 iv. 1.9. On the glance of her countenance see iv. 1. 8. 


59 Cf. Deonna, ‘‘La Légende d’Octave—Auguste,”’ Rev. de l'histoire des religions, 
LXXXIV (1921), 87-88. 


ea On ay. 3.9. 


6 Cf. e.g., J. Aymard, ‘‘Venus et les impératrices sous les derniers Antonins,’’Mélanges 
d’archéologie et d'histoire, LI (1934), 178-96. 


$3 ij. 3. 6-7. i, 14. 1-2. 674, 1-2. 69 viii. 6. 11. 


ty, 9. 1. 6 iii, 2. 17. 68 jj, 2. 6. 70 ji. 4. 8. 
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from Dionysius’ estate to Miletus stated that she was a Nereid arisen 
from the sea or some other goddess, and this was believed by the 
people of the city.7! Artaxates suggests that she may be ‘‘a goddess 
descended from heaven or arisen from the deep.”’” 

Chaereas in his grief at the supposed loss of his wife says he had not 
known that he had a goddess for a wife.72 When she is married the 
second time, her new husband, Dionysius, fears lest some god descend 
from heaven to be her lover.”* When he had the prospect of regaining 
her by decision of the Great King, in his joy he considered him- 
self icdfeov.” The people consider blessed her husband, whether 
Chaereas” or Dionysius.”” Her reception at Babylon is similar to the 
apantesis of a deity.” 

In the romance by Xenophon of Ephesus both the hero, Habro- 
comes, and the heroine, Anthia, are of such beauty that people make 
proskynesis before them. At Ephesus they gave heed to Habrocomes 
“as to a god, and already there were some who when they saw him 
made proskynesis and addressed prayers to him.’’7? When the people 
see him with the youths, they are awed and cry out that he is fair 
and such as is no image of a beautiful god.*®° 

Anthia also made a similar impression. At Ephesus, when she ap- 
peared in the garb of Artemis at the sacred precinct, the citizens made 
obeisance to her in the belief that she was Artemis. And on the day 
when she first saw Habrocomes her appearance excited the populace; 
some in awe said she was some other being fashioned by the goddess. 
In any event they all prayed to her, made proskynesis, and called 
her parents blessed.*! 

At Rhodes both hero and heroine make the same impression as at 
Ephesus. The Rhodians are awestruck at their beauty and become 
silent. Some say that this is an arrival of gods, while others make 

iii, 2. 15, 

72 vi, 3. 4-5. % vii. 5. 15. 

73 iii. 3. 4-5. 7 i, 1, 16 and v. 8. 3. 

74 iii. 9. 5. 77 iv. 7. 6. 


8 vy. 3. 5 ff. Cf. E. Peterson, ‘‘Die Einholung des Kyrios,”’ Zeitschrift fiir systemati- 
sche Theologie, VII (1929), 682-702. 


707, 1.3. $07, 2. 8. 81j, 2. 6-7. 
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proskynesis and fall down before them. The city then makes official 
prayers to them, holds many sacrifices and treats their visitation 
(ércdnuiav) as a festival.*? So at Tyre, as at Ephesus and Rhodes, “all 
were amazed at their beauty, and barbarians who had never before 
seen such beauty thought that those whom they were beholding were 
gods, and they called Apsyrtus blessed because he had obtained such 
slaves.’’83 

Chariclea, heroine of Heliodorus’ Aethiopica, possesses great beauty. 
She is described as shining forth (€£é\auyev),*4 and her beauty is com- 
pared to the moonlight shining forth from a cloud.* The Ethiopian 
troops who capture the maiden and Theagenes report to King Hy- 
daspes that the two captives excel all mortals in grace and beauty 
except the king himself.* 

In the first book of the Aethiopica Chariclea is beheld by robbers. 
She is seated on a stone by the seaside, and her beauty appeared 
“ineonceivable,”’ and she convinced one that she was “‘a goddess.’’®” 
When she arose, the robbers were filled with wonder (@adua) and con- 
sternation (éxAnéis) for she seemed to them petfor...7. Kal Oerdrepor. 
Some of them said she was Artemis or the native Isis, and others 
still that she was a priestess.*® When a second band of robbers cap- 
tured the youth and maiden and took them to their hiding-places in 
the marshes, the robbers who had not been on the expedition are 
astonished at the booty, especially at the beauty of the maiden, for 
it seemed “something divine.” Indeed they thought that a temple 
had been robbed and that Chariclea might be either the priestess or 
the animate cult image.® Theagenes, indeed, says she attracts the 
gaze and thoughts of those who see her “‘like a model cult image.’’®° 
Again, when Chariclea stands unharmed in the fire, she appears be- 
cause of her dress ‘‘more like the cult statue of a goddess than a 
mortal woman.” She fills the beholders with wonder, for they find 
her beauty “superhuman” (iép &vOpwrov).”! Similarly, Achaemenes 
deified her beauty to Oroondates,” and the robber chief, Thyamis, 

4.12.1, 86 ix, 24, 

83 ii. 2. 4. 875, 2. 90 ii, 39. 

84 Aeth. iv. 1. 88 j, 2. 1x, 9. 


Sy, 8. a3, 7. ® viii. 2. 
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says that she seems to surpass all in beauty and to awe those who 
gaze upon her.** At Delphi the people thought both Chariclea and 
Theagenes equal in beauty to the immortals.** Their friend Calasiris, 
in making a libation to the gods of Egypt and to Pythian Apollo, 
likewise includes Theagenes and Chariclea, the beautiful and good, 
since he reckons them also among the gods.® Sisimithres, the Gym- 
nosophist, says that glory surrounds them as a sign that they are 
under the protection of the gods.” 

Mention must also be made of certain miracles which bear witness 
either to the protection of the gods or to the superhuman character 
of hero and heroine. In Heliodorus both Theagenes and Chariclea 
tread unharmed on a glowing brasier which was supposed to test the 
purity of those who set foot upon it.*”7 Even more striking is the fact 
that the flames do not injure Chariclea when she is condemned to be 
burned alive on the false charge of poisoning Cybele.** 

Similarly, divine intervention is the apparent cause of the miracu- 
lous rescue of Habrocomes from the cross, to which he had been con- 
demned by the prefect of Egypt. Habrocomes had been falsely ac- 
cused of murder, and on the cross he prayed to the sun. At once the 
waters of the Nile arose and carried off the cross which was planted 
on its bank. The troops then took Habrocomes and placed him on 
a blazing pyre, but again the Nile saved him by rising and quenching 
the flames.*® 

In conclusion it seems justifiable to state that the incidents relating 
to divine worship accorded mortals are in general in agreement with 
beliefs and practices found in actual life. The attitude on proskynesis, 
freely paid the Great King or his wife by Persian subjects but refused 
by Greeks, is characteristic of the proud days when the Greek states 
were independent, and it is an attitude glorified in literary tradition. 
In the romances the gesture of adoration is often induced by gratitude, 
which, we know, was a common motive for the deification of a bene- 

93 4, 20. % ii, 23. 7 x. 9. 


94 iii. 4. % x. 9. 8 viii. 9. 


99 Ephesiaca iv. 2.3. Cf. Kerényi, Die griechisch-orientalische Romanliteratur (1927), 
pp. 131-32. 
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factor. Heroes and heroines are endowed with superhuman beauty 
which often wins them divine honors and causes people to regard them 
as epiphanies. This is not at variance with the practices of the Greco- 
Roman polytheistic world, in which, for example, Paul and Barnabas 
were taken for deities on earth. The hero and heroine, too, are often 
under divine protection and are sometimes respected by the elements. 
In Heliodorus the Ethiopian royal line claims divine ancestry and is 
apparently accorded adoration. 
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ARISTOTLE AND CICERO ON THE ORATOR’S 
PLAYING UPON THE FEELINGS 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 


N VIEW of the close association, amounting almost to identity, 
which persists even to the present day between rhetoric and the 
playing upon the feelings, we should expect peoples like the 

Greeks and Romans, who made rhetoric into a system, to include 
Yoxaywyia among the principal objects of this art and to direct a large 
proportion of their precepts toward this end. It is no surprise, there- 
fore, to find Cicero stating that movere audientium animos'! is one of 
the three main tasks of the ideal orator and to learn that the para- 
mount importance of 7 61a Tod rafous TioTis Was recognized as early 
as Aristotle’s time; for amdderéis, 700s, and waOos together form the 
bulk of his rhetorical system. 

It appears, however, from a closer study of the history of ancient 
rhetoric that this attitude toward Yuyaywyia, i.e., its recognition as one 
of the three main objects of the réxvn, was an exception and that, 
though its importance was seldom completely ignored, the ancients 
had several ways of incorporating it into their system.? The object of 
this paper is to describe the two main methods which ancient writers 
on rhetoric adopted with regard to the treatment of the affectus, to 
investigate, as far as possible, the origin and history of each of them, 
and to use the results toward defining more clearly than has hitherto 
been done the place of Cicero in the history of ancient rhetoric and 
especially his attitude toward Aristotle and what may be called the 
“Aristotelian tradition.” 

ARISTOTLE’S CONTEMPORARIES 

Perhaps the oldest, yet certainly one of the most widely diffused 
systems of rhetoric, was that in which the whole material was arranged 

1 See below, pp. 397 and 399. 

2 Volkmann (Rhetorik d. Gr. u. Rém. (Leipzig, 1885], pp. 276 ff.) and Cope-Sandys 
(Aristotle's Rhetoric (Cambridge, 1872], II, 104) confound the two ways instead of dis- 
tinguishing them. L. Voit (Aewérns (Leipzig, 1934], pp. 131 ff.) treats 7a6n in rhetoric 
from a point of view that is unlike mine. 


(CuassicaL ParoLtocy, XXXIII, Ocroser, 1938] 390 
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under the headings of the various ‘“‘parts of the speech” (udpia Adyou), 
especially mpooiu.ov, dunynos, wiorers, and éridoyos. Thanks are due 
to Professor Barwick for having drawn our attention to the existence 
and continuity of this system.* Now, such ancient theorists as adopted 
this method could hardly conceive of the theory of r4@n as a primary 
part of the system to be studied and set forth on peculiar lines of its 
own; but they could, when dealing with the proem, for example, in- 
tersperse remarks as to how the orator could win the audience’s good 
will (e#vova) in this part of the speech, or, when dealing with the epi- 
logue, give precepts as to how to inflame the audience’s épy7 against 
the adversary or how to move it to pity and compassion (éXeos) for 
the accused. This, in fact, they did; and this way of dealing with the 
affectus can be traced back with certainty to the rhetoricians contem- 
porary with Aristotle and with probability a little farthey back to 
men like Thrasymachus. The evidence on which I rely is the following: 

1. Arist. Rhet. Al. 1354 b 16 ff.: davepdv drt Ta Ew TOD TpayyaTos 
TEXVoAOYoUGLW Soot TaAXAG diopifovew otov Ti det TO Tpooimov ExELV 7 
Thy Ounynow fH Tav GAdAwY ExagTov popiwy: ovdév yap év av’Tots ado 
TpayuarevovTa, TANY STws TOY KpLTHY ToLdv Tia Tonowow. (Any 
doubts as to the precise meaning of roy xpiThy moby Tiva Tovety are 
removed by such closely neighboring sentences as 1354a 15-18, 
24-26, and in particular 1356 a 15-17.) 

2a. The following is a summary of the réxvn pnropixy of the Iso- 
cratean Theodektes, the friend of Aristotle: épyov rod pyropos . . 
Tpoomidacacbar mpds eivoray, dunynoacbat mpds miavdrnTa, TidTwWOA- 
cba mpds weOw, éridoyicacba rpds dpynv 7} EXeov (Prolegg. Sylloge, 
p. 216 [Rabe]).4 

2b. In the second part of Rhet. Book iii, that is to say, in the chap- 
ters mepi rafews, Aristotle has been proved to be strongly influenced 
by an Isocratean réxvn, and I myself think that this réxvy was that of 
his friend Theodektes, which we know Aristotle had collected. Yet, 

3 Hermes, 1922, pp. 1 ff. 


4The passage pretends to be Theodektes’ definition of 76 épyov tod pnropos but is 
more likely to be a summary of his réxvn. See Hermes, 1932, pp. 145 f. Cf. also Arist., 
frag. 134 (Rose). 


5 Cf. Spengel, Texvwv Luvaywyn (Leipzig, 1828), p. 159; F. Marx, Ber. Sachs. Ges. 
(1900), pp. 245 ff.; Siiss, Ethos (Berlin, 1911), pp. 193 ff.; Barwick, op. cit., p. 13; and 
Friedrich Solmsen, Hermes, 1932, pp. 144 ff. 
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even if anyone should feel skeptical about the validity of such proofs, 
he will probably admit that at least the following passage refers ex- 
plicitly to the methods of contemporary rhetoricians (notice xp@vrat!) : 
Ta 5€ adda etdn (“kinds” of proems) ois xpGvrar . . . . N€yeTar . 

€x Tov e’vouvy Totnoat Kal éx Tod dpyioas (iii. 14. 1415 a 24 ff.; ef. 19. 
1419 b 24 ff.). 

3. Precepts concerning the arousing of emotions are found in dif- 
ferent places in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, but always in connec- 
tion with either proem or epilogue. In dealing with the former, the 
author tells his pupils at great length how to secure the eivoa of 
a jury and adds some hints as to how to arouse the judges’ épy7.° 
In the chapters on the epilogue we find him dealing with eivova, éXeos, 
gidia, xapts, dpyn, wiaos, and Pidvos.’ 

Having said this much about Aristotle’s contemporaries, we may 
go astep farther back and look at the rhetorical Puxaywvyia at its earli- 
est stage: Plato Phaedr. 267 c. 7 ff.: r&v ye unv oixtpoyowy éri yipas 
kal weviay €\kopévwy AOYwv KEeKpaTnKevat TEXVN Mor Paiverat TO TOU Xad- 
kndoviou abévos, dpyioat TE al ToAKOUS Gua Sewvods avnp yévyove Kal TaN 
wpyiopevors er adwy KndEly ws Epn..... In what form did Thrasy- 
machus of Chalkedon xparety r&v oixtpoyowy \oywv? We know that he 
had a number of ready-made zpooiua to be learned by heart by his 
pupils and a number of é\eor to be used (as the éXeos always is) at the 
end of the \oyos,* and the most plausible explanation of the passage 
just quoted is that some of his ready-made proems and epilogues were 
conducive to the effects described by Plato.® Quintilian Jnst. (iii. 1. 12) 
tells us: adfectus Prodicus, Hippias et idem Protagoras et Thrasy- 
machus (tractasse dicuntur). We know very little about Hippias’, 
Prodicus’, and Protagoras’ ways of teaching rhetoric; and though it is 
not improbable that they were the same as those of Thrasymachus, 
we cannot really say anything about the methods with which they 
treated the affectus. Whether they may be thought of as precursors of 
Aristotle is a question to which I shall return later. 


6 30. 1436 5 16 ff.; ef. 37. 1441 b 36—1442 a 14 (cf. also the following sentence). 
735. 1439 b 15—36. 1440 a 25-b1; 37. 1443 b 14-21; 1444 b 35—1445 a 29. 


8 Athen. 416A; Arist. Rhet. iii. 1. 1404a 13. (With regard to éXeos, cf. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 925 ff.; Plato Apol. 34c, Antiph. V. 85 ff.) 


%éxi yhpas kal weviay é\xoua (or something of this kind) certainly makes a good 
Toros for an epilogue. 
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ARISTOTLE 

Aristotle treats the affectus very fully in Book ii of his Rhetorica 
(chaps. 2-11), and it is at once evident that he has here cut himself 
off completely from the traditional methods to which we have hitherto 
given our attention; for he does not think of the 744 as connected with 
particular parts of the speech, and he nowhere so much as hints at the 
peculiar usefulness of playing upon the feelings in any specified part 
of the Aéyos. He rather thinks of the \oyos as a whole and thinks of it 
as being made mordés and becoming effective by the combined and 
simultaneous application of three riores: drdderéis, TO 700s TOU Néyor- 
tos, and ra 746n.'° Each of these three he makes the object of a very 
careful and, we may well say, scientific analysis. As to 7a@n, he recog- 
nizes ten in all as deserving treatment: dpyn, didia, utoos, PoBos, ai- 
oxbvn, xapts, Edeos, TO vewecav, POdvos, and (Hos. (To some of these 
he adds their opposites, e.g., mpauvars as the opposite of dpyn, and 
avavoxuvTia as the opposite of aicxtv7; for it is no less important for 
the orator to allay than to arouse emotions). His treatment of each 
of these begins with a definition. He then proceeds to elaborate the 
implications of his definition and to describe the circumstances under 
which such 7467 are likely to arise and the types of men in whom they 
are likely to be aroused and against whom they may be directed. 
Throughout these chapters Aristotle is anxious to base every assertion 
either on the definition itself, on one of its component parts, or on 
something previously deduced from the definition." I do not mean, 
however, by emphasizing the theoretical basis and the methodical 
quality of Aristotle’s proceeding, to mislead anyone into thinking that 
experience, shrewd observation, and an alert understanding of the 
ways of human behavior have not also contributed to this treatise. 
They have left their mark not so much on the methods employed as 
on the facts stated. 


10 See A2. 1356 a 1 ff. 


11 The following may serve as an illustration. Aristotle defines dpy7 as dpetis wera 
Abrns Tiuwpias Patvouerns ba hatvouerny ddr: ywpiay (1378 a 31 ff.). Turning, then, to 
concrete instances of épy7, he is anxious to point out the presence of 6\vywpia as motivat- 
ing épy7 in a great number of these instances (e.g., 1379 b 11, 16, 19, 22, 24 ff., 28, 35; 
ef. 1380 a 13 ff., 15 ff.: absence of épy7 explained by the absence of é\rywpia). Notice 
also how, after karadpdévnots and bBpts have been described as eldn ddtywpias (1378 b 
13 ff.), the fact that certain actions imply either karagppévnats or UBpts on the part of the 
agent is adduced as a reason why they should provoke épy7 (1379 a 31, 33, 34, b 6, 8, 
31, 33). Analogous observations may be made in every other chapter. 
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Aristotle is thus found to differ from the practice of contemporary 
and earlier rhetoricians by (a) extricating the theory of 746 from the 
system of ra uépn NOyou and establishing it in its own right as one of the 
primary subjects of the rhetorical system, and (b) by subjecting it to 
such a careful and analytical treatment. He would hardly have done 
either of these things had not Plato laid it down in the Phaidros 
(267 ff.) that rhetoric, in order to become efficient and to deserve the 
name of a 7éxv7n, should include a thorough examination of the human 
yYux7 or Yuxai and deal with men’s responses to the various kinds of 
speech. I shall prove in the Appendix that Aristotle, though quite in- 
dependent in his execution of Plato’s ideas, is indebted to the Phaidros 
for his general scheme of a scientific rhetoric and for the inclusion in 
it of Puxaywvyia. 

LATER Téxvat 


We may now turn to the later stages of ancient rhetoric and examine 
the attitude of later rhetoricians toward these alternative ways. The 
question which we are asking is, roughly, whether they were Aristote- 
lians or Thrasymacheans (the latter meaning only whether they kept 
up the tradition of which, for us, Thrasymachus is the first representa- 
tive). It may not be superfluous to point out that this question, as 
such, is perfectly legitimate and that it would be quite unjustifiable to 
exclude the possibility of an Aristotelian influence on the later réxvat 
on the ground that Aristotle was a philosopher and not a rhetorician. 
For we have the explicit testimony of Cicero” that Aristotle’s theory 
was one of the main sources of inspiration for the later rexvoypador, 
and it is one of the great merits of Stroux’s important book (De Theo- 
phrasti virtutibus dicendi)'’ to have proved, once for all, the strong and 
far-reaching influence of Peripatetic rhetorical theory in one particular 
field, namely, that of diction and style (Aéés). 

Yet, with regard to the theory of 744 our evidence points rather 
in the opposite direction. Neither with his careful analysis of the na- 
ture of the emotions nor with his recognition of ra 746m as one of the 
primary subjects of the rhetorical system does Aristotle seem to have 
carried the day over the alternative tendency to relegate to the chap- 
ters on mpooimov, éridoyos, etc., such precepts as seemed necessary. 


12 De invent. ii. 3. 8-9; Quintil. iii. 1. 14. 13 Berlin-Leipzig, 1912. 
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However, as there is a gap of two centuries and a half between Aris- 
totle, Theodektes, and the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, on the one hand, 
and the Auctor ad Herennium, on the other, and as not too much reli- 
ance should be placed on the evidence of late artes, we shall do well to 
attach more weight to such testimonies, whether direct or implicit, as 
we have about the treatment of affectus in the Postaristotelian réxv7. 

la. Cicero, in the De orat. i. 18. 82 ff., has an account of a disputation 
between rhetoricians and philosophers at which, Antony says, he him- 
self was present. The philosopher Charmadas, in the course of this, 
tells the rhetoricians (19. 87): 

caput....esse....oratoris....ut ei qui audirent sic adficerentur 

animis, ut eos adfici vellet orator; quod . . . . fieri nullo modo posse, nisi cog- 
nosset is qui diceret quot modis hominum mentes et quibus et quo genere 
orationis in quamque partem moverentur; haec autem esse penitus in media 
philosophia retrusa atque abdita, quae isti rhetores ne primoribus quidem 
labris attigissent. 
When the rhetorician Menedemus replies that Demosthenes knew 
very well how to play upon the feelings, Charmadas retorts that that 
may well be so, but non quid ille potuisset, sed quid isti docerent esse 
quaerendum. The implication is that the rhetoricians taught nothing 
about the arousing of the emotions.'* 

1b. De orat. ii. 49. 201: “His duabus partibus orationis quarum al- 
tera commendationem habet [this is 760s], altera concitationem [this is 
7ados| quae minime praeceptis artium sunt perpolitae omnis est a 
me illa causa tractata.”’ 

2. Philod. Vol. rhet. I, 370 (Sudh.) : rap repi ra aby Kai On cvve- 
oTnkévat mnul (Ph.’s adversary) 76 kupiwrarov év TH KaTavojoa, bua 
TWav Kal yevvaTar Kal KaTaTpavvetar Ta’Ta: TovTO dé povoy ws ov 
TpoojKov éavrois olvx] évxerpjoa Tovs pnropas éx Tav ’ApioTorédous 
pereveyKelv, TA oTA pETEVnVOXOTAS. 

3. Quintilian’s way of handling the affectus is peculiarly character- 
istic. In his chapter on the exordium (mpooimov) he speaks of benevo- 
lentia; and when dealing with the epilogue, he gives a considerable 
number of precepts (especially for miseratio and inflammatio). He 
adds, however, that there is room for the application of these pre- 


14 Charmadas also asks cur de prooemiis et de epilogis et de huiusmodi nugis... . 
referti essent eorum libri (86). 


15 For corrections of the text as published in Volume I, see II, xxvi. 
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cepts also in other partes orationis.'® Therefore, after finishing his 
treatment of the epilogue, he attempts to deal with the affectus also 
independently of the system of 7a ydpia Tov Adyou; but all he can do 
about them is to exalt their importance by telling us that the right 
handling of them may be even more important than that of the 
demonstratio, to point out that there are two kinds of metus (quem 
patimur et quem facimus) and that we should also distinguish between 
invidus and invidiosus, and, finally, to assert that, if the orator has 
the right way of playing upon the feelings, even such things as are not 
very bad in themselves may fill the audience with horror. This is all 
he has to say, and these revelations he concludes by saying: ‘“‘Quod 
si tradita mihi sequi praecepta sufficeret, satisfeceram huic parti, 
nihil eorum quae legi vel didici, quod modo probabile fuit, omittendo 
[vi. 2. 25].”’ We are particularly indebted to him for these sentences 
in which he assures us of his care in handling the traditional material 
and may now combine the evidence of the passages adduced’ to con- 
clude that the Hellenistic rhetoricians did little or nothing to keep up 
the Aristotelian tradition in this particular sphere. This inference is 
confirmed by what we find in Cicero’s De inventione, the Auctor ad 
Herennium,'® and some Greek rhetoricians, among whom the so-called 
Anonymus Seguerianus deserves particular attention.' 


Cicero’s De oratore 
The facts which I have just pointed out may serve as a background 
for Cicero’s De oratore, to which I now turn. For in this work we find 
the theory of the affectus definitely separated from the exposition of 
the partes orationis,?° and are reminded of Aristotle’s procedure (a) 


16 Cf. iv. 1. 6 ff.; vi. 1. 7 ff., 30 ff. (cf. also iv. 2. 111 ff.). See esp. vi. 1. 51 f. 


17T admit that none of these testimonials is absolutely conclusive as long as it stands 
alone. Philodemus’ adversary is unknown to us; we do not know when he wrote, and 
what he says may possibly be untrue. Quintilian may be said to leave a loophole by his 
quod modo probabile fuit, and Cicero’s minime perpolita is a little vague. Yet each of 
them confirms the others, and such evidence as we may gather from the extant réxvac 
tends to confirm them all. 

18 Cic. De inv. i. 16. 22 (benevolentia) ; i. 53. 100 ff. (indignatio), 55. 106 ff. (miseratio) ; 
Ad Her. i. 4. 8-6, 9; ii. 30. 47; ii. 31. 50. 


19 Anon. Seg. (Rhet. Gr., ed. Spengel-Hammer, I, 2, 352 ff.). Cf. also Apsines (ibid., 
pp. 217 ff.) 12 (pp. 296 and 306-26). 


20 The affectus are dealt with in ii. 48. 185—52. 211; the technical passage is ii. 51. 
206—52. 211. 
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by the fact that 70s and 746n form, together with the arguments, a 
system of probationes (iorets), and (b) by Cicero’s keeping his special 
precepts within the frame of a more general inquiry into the nature of 
these emotions and the conditions under which they arise. Cicero 
does not, it is true, go to the length of giving precise definitions, and 
the actual coincidences between his descriptions and Aristotle’s are 
not numerous.” Thus a mere copying of Aristotle’s exposition is out 
of the question. Yet in the method applied, as well as in the place as- 
signed to the theory of 74@n, he is found in definite agreement with 
Aristotle, against the practice of the contemporary réxv7. 

In De orat. ii. 27. 115, Antony defines the main tasks of the orator 
in the following words, which contain the summary of the subsequent 
exposition: 

Omnis ratio dicendi tribus ad persuadendum rebus est nixa: ut probemus 
vera esse quae defendimus, ut conciliemus eos nobis, qui audiunt, ut animos 
eorum ad quemcumque causa postulabit motum vocemus. Ad probandum 
autem duplex est oratori subjecta materia: una rerum earum quae non ex- 
cogitantur ab oratore, sed in re positae ratione tractantur, ut tabulae, testi- 
monia, pacta....leges.... reliqua si quae sunt, quae non reperiuntur ab 
oratore, sed ad oratorem a causa et a reis deferuntur; altera est, quae tota in 
disputatione et in argumentatione oratoris collocata est. Ita in superiore 
genere de tractandis argumentis, in hoc autem etiam de inveniendis cogitan- 
dum est. 


From this we may extract the following scheme: 


Ratio dicendi 
| 








Ratio probandi Ratio conciliandi Ratio commovendi 
(amrdderécs) (700s) (1480s) 
| 
Argumenta in re po- Argumenta quae ab 
sita (tabulae, le- oratore inveniun- 
ges, etc.) quae ab tur 
oratore tractantur (€vrexvou TioTets) 


(G@rexvor TioTets) 


21 The most noticeable coincidences are those between 51. 206 and Arist. B4. 1380 b 
35 ff. and between 52. 211 and Arist. B8. 1385 6 13 ff. Cf. L. Laurand, De M. Tulli 
Ciceronis stud. rhetor. (Paris, 1907), p. 35. 
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Since the commentators agree” that this is good Aristotelian doc- 
trine (to which I add that the scheme as a whole is found solely in 
Aristotle),? all that remains to be pointed out is that Cicero really pro- 
ceeds on the lines here laid down. The theory of the &rexvou riorets 
is set forth in 27. 118 ff. (28. 121—29. 127 is an exchange of compli- 
ments between the interlocutors and certainly no part of the réxv7); 
29. 128—41. 177 might be headed: ‘‘De argumentis”’; 43. 182-84 is 
mept HOous; and 44. 185—-53. 214, epi rabdv.*4 

We thus come to attach greater weight than has hitherto been done 
to Cicero’s own repeated assertions that he proceeds on Aristotelian 
lines in the De oratore® and to disagree with the commentators on the 
De oratore who appear to confine the ratio Aristotelia in the De oratore 
to a few passages obviously modeled on such in Aristotle’s Rhetoric,” 
as well as with the view put forward by Professor Kroll in several im- 
portant papers?’ that, although the De oratore pretends to have left 
the beaten track of the average rhetorical réxvat, it is found, on closer 
inspection, to contain the same precepts as these réxvac and to differ 
from them only by the interspersion of a considerable number of more 
or less philosophical excursuses.”* Against this it must be said that here 

2 Cf. Piderit and Wilkins, ad loc. See also Laurand, op. cit., pp. 33 ff. 


23 The one definitely un-Aristotelian element which Cicero (before ii. 27. 115) has 
admitted to his theory de inventione is the Hermagorean doctrine of the status (ordacets, 
24. 104—26. 113; cf. 30. 132). Cicero obviously agrees that it is of help in every causa 
to consider whether the question at issue is quid fecit? quale fecit? or quid vocatur? This 
is the main idea of the whole system of the status, and this Cicero adopts and reproduces 
while dropping the details. 


24 There are many ‘‘excursuses” (cf. n. 28, below) in the section de argumentis: 34. 
147—35. 151 is a ‘‘pedagogical”’ excursus on the relative value of ingenium, ars, dili- 
gentia; 36. 153—39. 162 is an excursus on philosophy and the relative value of the vari- 
ous philosophical schools, the comparison of which leads to the recognition of Aristotle’s 
pre-eminence. We are also presented with a criticism of the average rhetorical theory 
de inventione. The only piece of technical instruction that we find in this section is the 
loci of the rhetorical arguments enumerated in ii. 39. 163—40. 173. For these Cicero 
claims a methodical affinity to Aristotle’s inventa (38. 160 f.), which, I think, must be 
conceded. 


2% Cf. Ad. fam. I. 9. 23: (libri de oratore) abhorrent a communibus praeceptis atque 
omnem antiquorum et Aristoteliam et Isocrateam rationem oratoriam complectuntur; De 
orat. ii. 36. 152; 38. 160. 


26 See above, n. 21. 


27 Rhein. Mus., 1903, pp. 552 ff.; Neue Jahrb., 1903, pp. 681 ff. 


28 T have adopted the term ‘“‘excursus’’ for the sake of convenience and because it is 
now used everywhere in the literature on the De oratore. It is, however, far from ade- 
quate. The sections in question are excursuses from the point of view of the rhetorical 
Téxvn; yet for Cicero himself they were at least as essential as the purely technical sec- 
tions, since they constitute links between the technical material and his new ideal of the 
orator Romanus, the delineation of which is the main object of the De oratore. 
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at least we have found a point (and not an unimportant one) where 
Cicero has evidently parted company with the average technical 
writers and is found to be as good as his word, that is to say, to pro- 
ceed as Aristotle did.?° 

Can we suggest a reason why Cicero departed from the established 
tradition of the rhetorical réxva: and, instead of treating the affectus 
under the head of rpooimov, éridoyos, etc., reverted to the Aristotelian 
system?** It has been suggested that in the De oratore Cicero com- 
municates to his countrymen doctrines of contemporary Academic 
philosophers with which he had become familiar during his sojourn in 
Athens in 79/78 B.c. Yet I cannot escape the impression that such argu- 
ments as have been put forward in support of this theory by Professor 
Kroll and other scholars*#! carry much more weight with regard to the 
so-called “philosophical excursuses” than with regard to the rhetorical 
theory proper. I have not found a shred of evidence that either Philo 
of Larisa or Antiochos of Ascalon took an interest in rhetorical 
Yuxaywyia.*? 

My own explanation would be the following: Cicero repeatedly 
gives the orator three principal tasks to perform: docere, conciliare, 
and permovere (De orat. ii. 27. 115; 29. 128; 77. 310; iii. 27. 104; Orat. 
21. 69; Brut. 49. 185; 80. 276; De opt. gen. or. 1. 3;3* the words vary, 

29 Professor Kroll recognizes in a footnote (Rhein. Mus., 1903, p. 582, n. 2) that the 
section on affectus (ii. 51. 206—53. 211) is ‘‘ganz aus Aristoteles’ Rhetorik entlehnt’’ 
(which is even more than I maintain); but he rather treats it as though it made no dif- 
ference to his argument, and forbids us at once to think of Cicero as consulting Aristotle’s 
own work (on this see below, pp. 401 ff.). He has failed to compare the place which the 
theory of ra 146m occupies in the rhetorical system of the De oratore with that which it 
has in Aristotle’s. May I emphasize once more that the coincidences in the wording 


are slight and that what really matters is the place assigned to the theory of 7a6y in 
both systems. 


30 The Orator is much less systematic than the De oratore; yet here, too, 900s and 
wé0os are recognized as important and primary subjects. 


31 See above, n. 27. Cf. also von Arnim, Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898), pp. 97 ff.; 
H. K. Schulte, Orator (Frankfurt, 1935), passim. 


3 Tusc. disp. iv. 19. 43, which has been adduced in this context (Kroll, Rhein. Mus., 
1903, p. 583), is merely an account of a well-known Peripatetic theory; and whoever 
may be thought of as the source of Tusc. disp., Book iv, the passage in 25. 55 (an tibi 
irasci tum videmur, st quid in causis acrius et vehementius dicimus? quid? cum iam rebus 
transactis et praeteritis orationes scribimus, num irati scribimus?) has certainly originated 
in Cicero’s own brain. If Part. or. 40. 139 means that every partitio in this work goes 
back to the Academy (which is by no means certain), it would follow that the Academy * 
distinguished between dmodexrixa and rafyrixa pépn NOyou (proem, epilogue; see. 1. 4), 
which is precisely the doctrine which Cicero has contrived to avoid in the De oratore. 


33 There are many more passages in which the necessity of playing upon the feelings 
is emphasized (De orat. 5. 17; 12. 53; 14. 60; etc.). 
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but the idea is the same in all these passages). Now this tripartite 
definition of the orator’s tasks obviously corresponds to, and is con- 
nected with, the division of inventio into argumenta, 700s and 7a6os, 
Cicero’s three probationes (= Aristotle’s three riores). Next we may 
ask whether it makes any material difference to the orator’s actual 
speech whether the affectus are treated under the heads of mpooiuov 
and ézidoyos or whether the arousing of them is regarded as one of the 
three principal objects of the ars oratoria. It does make a difference; 
for on the latter theory the stirring-up of the emotions will not be lim- 
ited to the beginning and end of the speech but will permeate the whole 
speech, all the parts of which will be directed toward Puxaywyia. Of 
this difference Cicero is perfectly aware; and it is obviously a matter of 
great importance with him that, although the beginning and the end 
provide peculiarly favorable conditions for the arousing of the emo- 
tions, the orator should use this most effective of all his instruments 
throughout his oration, and nowhere lose his control over the audi- 
ence’s feelings.*4 Now, why does Cicero lay such stress on the movere 
audientium animos and prefer a theory by which this movere would be 
legitimate in any and every part of the speech? The simplest and most 
obvious answer to this question (but also the one which scholars have 
hitherto been most reluctant to give) is that he did so because it was 
his honest conviction and because he felt that this alone corresponded 
to his practice. It is true that if one seeks, by an analysis of Cicero’s 
speeches, to find out the rhetorical precepts which he followed, the 
speeches will not always yield a definite and unambiguous result. Yet 
if one applies to them for evidence as to whether he confined Yuxaywyia 
to his proems and epilogues, or whether he was, throughout the speech, 
anxious to keep in touch with and influence the feelings of his audience, 
the evidence will be definite enough. Or can anyone seriously main- 
tain that in the orations Pro L. Sulla, Pro Flacco, and Pro Sestio 
Cicero’s anxiety to move the audience to pity for the accused shows 
itself only in the proem and epilogue, or that in the Oratio pro Murena 
his efforts to alienate the feelings of his audience from his adversary 
and his adversary’s patron are limited to the beginning and the end? 
(I have deliberately refrained from using the evidence of orations like 
those against Catiline or the Verrines, which are one continuous effort 


34 Cf. De orat. ii. 77. 310-12. The right explanation of partes orationis in 311 has 
been given by Piderit (ad loc.). 
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to stir up indignatio or to arouse odium.) ‘Cicero per omnem oratio- 
nem adfectum inserit,’’ says Julius Severianus,*® whose treatment of 
the affectus is almost wholly based on Cicero’s practice. Thus it is 
easy to understand that, when he set himself to draw a picture of the 
ideal orator, he would in the section De inventione go back to a system 
like the Aristotelian, with its frank recognition and treatment of 76 
eis 7a0n Gyew Tov akpoarny as one of the principal objects of the 
rhetorician’s activity, rather than reproduce one of those réxvac in 
which the arousing of indignation, hatred, and benevolence was kept 
within rather narrow limits. It is certainly noteworthy that an orator 
of such superlative practical ability and experience should, after all, 
pay this tribute to the philosopher, and recognize that in one question, 
at least—and that a very important one—, his insight was superior to 
that of the experts. 

Concerning Cicero’s relation to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, one further 
point may be made. For, although the question whether Cicero had 
read Aristotle’s Rhetoric cannot be answered with absolute certainty, 
it may be as well to point out that those who deny this have not quite 
so good a case as they would like us to believe. For the fact that a 
number of passages both in the De oratore and in the Orator show a 
close similarity to passages in the Rhetorica,* together with Antony’s 
assertion, ‘‘Aristotelem cuius et illum legi librum .. . . et illos in qui- 
bus ipse sua quaedem de eadem arte dixit (ii. 38. 160),” and the agree- 
ment with Aristotle (against the technical tradition) in the place given 
to Yuxaywyia, seems to me a heavy argument in favor of Cicero’s ac- 
quaintance with the Rhetorica, especially if it is considered that his 
sympathetic attitude to Aristotle’s system is not likely to have origi- 
nated all of a sudden while he was engaged on the De oratore. I may 
add that Cicero, as he tells us elsewhere,*” had a copy of Aristotle’s 
Topica in his library and knew something about its contents, and that 

35 Praecepta artis rhet. 18. 365. 19 f. (Halm). Cf. Radermacher, R.E., XIX, 809. 


36 De orat. ii. 8. 32~ Al, 1354 a 6 ff.; ii. 27. 115 ~A2, 1355 b 35—1356 a 4 ff.; ii. 79. 
323-~T 14. 1415 b 9 ff.; iii. 47. 183, Or. 52.192 ~ T 8, 1408 b 32, 140943 ff.; Or. 32. 114 
~AI, 1354 a 1 ff.; O. Angermann, De Aristot. rhet. auct. (diss., Leipzig, 1904), pp. 7 ff.; 
Laurand, op. cit., pp. 32 ff. 


37 Top. 1. 1. Cicero, I admit, does not reproduce Aristotle’s doctrines in his own To- 
pica, but gives us what is probably a contemporary system (largely identical with that of 
De Orat. ii. 39. 163 ff.). Yet he does not pretend to reproduce them; and I do not think 
it reasonable to mistrust the words at the beginning of his Topica, merely because 
Cicero, when writing without the aid of books (1. 5), proceeded on different lines. 
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the Rheiorica cannot, after all, have been very heavy reading to him. 
But if anyone feels differently and thinks that Cicero, though con- 
scious of a definite agreement with Aristotle on points of principle, 
carefully refrained from reading the Rhetoric, I am unable to refute 
him. 
APPENDIX 
Piato’s Phaidros AND ARISTOTLE’S Rhetoric 

It may be worth while to put together, more fully than has hitherto 
been done,** the arguments for and against Aristotle’s indebtedness to 
Plato in the matter of a scientific treatment of Puxaywyia and for the 
inclusion of 7a 7467 in his rhetorical system. 

The substance of Plato’s postulates may be found in the following 
sentence: 

The rhetorician: mpdrov racy axpiBela ypayer Te kal mounoes Puxyy 
idety, mOoTEpov Ev Kal Guoroy wépuKE 7} KATA DWyaTOsS wopdyY ToNvEL- 
ee dedrepov 5€ ye, STw Ti Wovety 7} Wabety bd TOU TépuKEV ... . 
tpirov 5¢ bn duarakauevos Ta NOyw TE Kal Puxis Yéry Kal TA TOUTWY 
Tra0nuara dicot macas aitias, mpocapyottwy éxacrov éxadoTw Kal 
bidaoxKwy ola ovca id’ olwvy dywr bi’ Hy airiav € avayKns 7) wey 
meierar, ) b€ amede?.*® 

At first sight the differences between Plato’s postulates and Aris- 
totle’s practice seem considerable enough to preclude any further 
discussion of this question. The word Yvx7 does not occur in Rhet. 
B 2-11, nor is there anything in these chapters like a distinction be- 
tween, and description of, the various e/én Yux7s. This means that the 
two main points of Plato’s scheme are ignored. Moreover, would we 
be justified in saying that Aristotle, when setting forth the conditions 
under which men are liable to feel certain emotions, and implying or 
even explicitly stating that the orator by his \éyos should create these 
conditions,*° conforms to Plato’s demand that the philosophical 


38 Schleiermacher (in the Preface to his translation of the Phaidros) and L. Spengel 
(Abhdlgg. Bayr. Akad., V1, 464 ff.) maintained that Aristotle simply carried out what 
Plato had postulated. Zeller (Gesch. d. griech. Philos., ii. 2. 754) and W. D. Ross (Aris- 
totle, p. 271, n. 1) express themselves more cautiously. Cf. also A. Kantelhardt, De 
Arist. rhetoricis (diss., Goettingen, 1911), pp. 34 ff.; R. G. R. Mure, Aristotle, p. 223; 
Sandys, Cicero, Orator (Cambridge, 1885), p. lxviii, and his preface to Jebb’s translation 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (Cambridge, 1909), p. xvii. Cope and Sandys put Phaedr. 271 
as a sort of motto on the front page of their edition of Rhet. B. 


89 271a—b. Cf. also 271 c 10 ff., 277 0 8 ff. 40 See, e.g., B2. 1380 a 2 ff. 
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rhetorician should tpocapyérrew éxacrov (yévos NOyou) éxaoTw (yéver 
yYuxns)? This seems doubtful, to say the least. 

There are, however, some other considerations which may be set 
against these. The fact that the word Yux7 does not occur in Aristotle’s 
analysis and that he does not base this on an inquiry into the nature 
of the human soul may be explained by his wish to reserve such an in- 
quiry for another 7payyareia (namely, his wepi Yux7s) or even by his 
realization that the Platonic theory of ra ris Yuxis ef5n was unsound 
andhadtobeabandoned. Thisleads ustoanother point: Plato, when re- 
quiring of the rhetorician that he should know and dissect (dvacpetv) 
the eién of the soul, is thinking in terms of his favorite method, the 
duaipeors, that is to say, the logical dissection of an eidos into its 
subordinate species, and so forth, down to the no longer dissectible, 
the &runrov eidos.*! Yet Aristotle, as is well known, though he would 
occasionally adopt the results of a Platonic d:aipeocs or apply diaireti- 
cal methods himself for purposes of classification, has a much lower 
opinion of the scientific value of this method. He substitutes for it the 
syllogism with its premises, or, in the field of dialectic, its rémo. Thus, 
in the “dialectical” section of his Rhetoric he gives his pupils ‘prem- 
ises” (xpordgets) for rhetorical syllogisms instead of introducing them 
to the Platonic d:aipeors on the lines of Phaedr. 265e, 273e; and he 
does, roughly speaking, the same in the section epi rafav, where his 
assertions about the nature and the occurrences of the various 7a@n 
are again described as “‘premises.”’*? So far I have tried to show that 
the differences between Plato and Aristotle are explainable and need 
not lead us to exclude the possibility of Plato’s influence on Aristotle’s 
analysis of the emotions. On the other hand, once the main obstacles 
are removed, we cannot fail to see how much Aristotle has in common 
with the Phaidros. In both works rhetoric is based on dialectic,“ 
cadgnveca is regarded as the most essential requirement of the diction, *4 
and a demand for the intrinsic unity of the \éyos is put forward and 
illustrated by a comparison with the organic unity of an animal’s 

41 See Phaedr. 277b. Cf. J. Stenzel, Studien zur plat. Dialektik (Leipzig, 1931), pp. 
45 ff., 54 ff., 105 ff. 

4 See, e.g., Bl. 1378 a 28 ff. 

43 Phaedr. 265d-266c, 277; Rhet. Al. 1354 a 1 ff.; 2. 1356 a 35 ff. 

44 Phaedr. 265 d 6; Rhet. i. 2. 1404 b 1. 
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body. Add to this the description in both of rhetoric as dialectical 
demonstration plus Puxaywyia,* the polemical attitude in both works 
toward the vulgar rhetoricians with their systems of 7a pdpia Tod 
doyou,*? and the fact that tradition (confirmed, as I hope, by modern 
analysis) has it** that Aristotle’s rhetorical wé#odos originated in the 
Academy. The main difference, in the field of the 7a8n, seems to me 
to be that Plato looks at the e/én Yux7s as something fixed and more 
or less immutable, while Aristotle takes a more ‘dynamic’ view of 
them and seems to think that the psychologic effect which the orator 
wishes to produce may be produced always and in anyone by a proper- 
ly constructed speech. It may also be mentioned that Aristotle, while 
diverging from Plato in the choice of his methods, has, nevertheless, 
fulfilled one of Plato’s main postulates, namely, that of an “‘aetiologic’’ 
treatment of the affectus; he nowhere simply states that certain na- 
tures are particularly susceptible to certain 7a6n, but always gives us 
the 6a Ti. 

In conclusion, I should say that Aristotle is indebted to Plato (and 
probably to the Academy, where the points of Plato’s program are 
likely to have been discussed and may already have been modified) 
for his new conception of rhetoric in general and Yuxaywyia in particu- 
lar, but that he is independent of Plato in the methods of its execu- 
tion. 

It may also be now said, that, in view of the criticism and ridicule 
with which the earlier réxvac are treated in the Phaidros, it is hardly 
possible that any of the earlier rhetoricians had worked out a coherent 
and systematic theory of the human 74@n. There are several ironical 
references to Thrasymachus (266c, 269d, 271a), and what we read 
about him is apt to confirm our assumption that he provided his pu- 
pils with some ready-made samples of €\eewodoyia but failed to in- 
quire into the nature and the conditions of é\eos. 


OLIVET COLLEGE 
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45 Phaedr. 264a-d; Rhet. T. 13. 1414 a 31 ff.; 14. 1415 57 ff. 


46 See the passages cited in n. 39; and Phaedr. 271d; Rhet. A2. 1356 a 20 ff., B1. 
1377 b 20 ff. 


47 Phaedr. 266 d ff., Rhet. Al. 1354 a 14 ff., b 16 ff.; I’. 13. 1414 a 37 ff. 
48 See esp. Quint. ili. 1. 14. 








ERRORS AS SUBJECTS OF COMIC MIRTH 


ROGER A. PACK 


BOUT nine years ago Professor Prescott assembled from vari- 
ous sources a body of evidence which seemed to point to the 
existence of a Hellenistic theory of the “comedy of errors.” 

He concluded his article with the words: ‘And one may perhaps in- 
quire whether commentators on Aristotle’s Poetics, in discussing the 
vexed question of duapria in Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, should not 
consider the possibility that Hellenistic theory, if not Aristotle him- 
self, had made mental error the basis of an interpretation of the 
structure of comedy.”’ I think that this suggested phase of the theory 
can, in fact, be outlined by combining two salient passages in a way 
that the standard investigators of the subject have overlooked.” 

1. In Aristotle’s Rhetoric (i. 13.1374b) we find three classes of 
“harmful acts” distinguished thus: 


Guilt (uox@npia) is involved. 
G WIONE: o.c5 6c cc es 
(adixnua) The result is not incalculable (rapaXoyor). 
MPEMOR 625. eiac 
(auaprnua) There is no guilt. 
a misfortune....... 
(a7bxnua) The result is incalculable. 





These data, which have been studied repeatedly because of their 
interest for the theory of error in tragedy,’ show that an error may be 


1 Class. Phil., XXIV (1929), 32-41. The principal sources were the prologue to 
Menander’s Perikeiromene, Aristotle’s Poetics, Lucian, and Donatus. 

2See Jacob Bernays, “‘Ergiinzung zu Aristoteles’ Poetik,’”’ in Zwei Abhandlungen 
iiber die aristotelische Theorie des Drama (Berlin, 1880); Ernst Arndt, De ridiculi doc- 
trina rhetorica (Kirchhainii Lusatorum, 1904); Wilhelm Siiss, ‘‘Das Problem des Komi- 
schen im Altertum,’’ Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, XLV (1920), 28-45; 
Mary A. Grant, The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable (‘‘University of Wis- 
consin Studies in Language and Literature,’’ No. 21 [Madison, 1924]); Lane Cooper, 
An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy (Oxford, 1922); Jean Cousin, Etudes sur Quintilien, 
Tome I (Paris, 1936), chap. iii: ‘‘Du Rire,’”’ pp. 324-46. These studies, as well as Pro- 
fessor Prescott’s article, are cited below by the authors’ names only. 

3 Three of the more recent discussions: P. van Braam, ‘‘Aristotle’s Use of ‘Auapria,” 
Class. Quarterly, VI (1912), 266-72; O. Hey, ‘““‘AMAPTIA. Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte 
des Wortes,”’ Philologus, LX XXIII (1927), 1-17, 137-63; Henry Phillips, Jr., De vocis 
AMAPTIA vi et usu apud scriptores Graecos usque ad annum ccc. ante Christum na- 
tum, HSCP, XLIV (1933), 244-46 (summary of a dissertation). 
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defined as a harmful act the outcome of which is not incalculable, but 
which is not inspired by guilty motives. It seems fair to add as a 
corollary that an error is not only the sort of harmful act most ap- 
propriate to a tragic hero but also the sort most suitable for arousing 
in the spectator of a tragedy the cathartic emotions of pity and fear 
(ef., of course, Poetics 13 ff.). Note that the definition is cast in the 
familiar three-membered form to which Aristotle is so much devoted; 
that is, it consists of a mean inclosed between an extreme and a de- 
ficiency, or perhaps between two extremes. 

2. In the light of this fact let us examine a test?emonium which very 

probably stems from Aristotelian teachings, either directly or through 
intermediaries.4 Cicero, De oratore ii. 58-59, 237-39 is an important 
bit of evidence for the theory of the laughable, a subject which 
Aristotle is commonly thought® to have treated in the lost chapters 
of the Poetics: 
.... Nee insignis improbitas et scelere iuncta nec rursus miseria insignis agi- 
tata ridetur: facinerosos maiore quadam vi quam ridiculi vulnerari volunt; 
miseros inludi nolunt, nisi se forte iactant; parceendum autem maxime est 
caritati hominum, ne temere in eos dicas qui diliguntur. haec igitur adhibenda 
est primum in iocando moderatio; itaque ea facillime luduntur quae neque 
odio magno neque misericordia maxima digna sunt; quam ob rem materies 
omnis ridiculorum est in iis vitiis quae sunt in vita hominum neque carorum 
neque calamitosorum neque eorum qui ob facinus ad supplicium rapiendi 
videntur; eaque belle agitata ridentur. est etiam deformitatis et corporis 
vitiorum satis bella materies ad iocandum; sed quaerimus idem, quod in 
ceteris rebus maxime quaerendum est, quatenus..... 


We have seen that an inference as to dramatic propriety may be 
drawn from the Rhetoric to the effect that neither wrongs nor mis- 
fortunes are the best subjects for the pity and fear of tragedy. Next 
we find that Cicero is adapting a passage which similarly defined the 


4Grant, p. 71. 

5 See Bernays, p. 135; Cooper, pp. 4-10; for a salutary word of caution, Prescott, 
pp. 40-41. That a second book ef the Poetics ever existed was denied by A. Philip 
McMahon in HSCP, XXVIII (1917), 1-46 and XL (1929), 99-100, but his view is 
unorthodox. In his edition of the Poetics (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934), Gudeman urged 
that since that treatise was one of the uy éxdedouévor Adyou, the phrase & rots repi 
mointixjs, found in remarks on the laughable in the Politics and Rhetoric, must refer 
rather to a published work, the Ilpayyareia ris réexvns mountixyjs. But at least he admits 
(p. 6): “Dass die betreffenden Gegenstiinde auch in unserer Poetik beriihmt wurden, 
ist selbstverstiandlich..... ” The passage from Cicero is quoted by Bywater under 
Fragm. III of the Poetics in his Oxford text (editio altera, 1911). 
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proper subjects of ridicule: not scoundrels (facinerosi), because they 
seem to deserve worse punishment; nor yet the unfortunate (miser?), 
because it would be ill-natured to laugh at them.® The offense against 
friends or dear ones (carz) does not concern us here. The first parallel 
quoted from Quintilian (see n. 6) gives an atrox causa and a miserabilis 
causa balanced antithetically, showing that these may be regarded as 
forming an independent pair of members. The striking thing about 
Cicero’s definition is that it is all framed in negative terms until we 
come to the last sentence quoted, and this, in a sense, contradicts the 
preceding, since physical blemishes surely fall under the head of mis- 
fortunes. Up to this point he does not tell us in a word what manner 
of folk do deserve ridicule. He simply repeats the same idea in dif- 
ferent words: it is not the cari, the calamitosi, or the ob facinus ad 
supplicitum rapiendi. Rather it is the vitia of certain others at which 
we may properly laugh, and the etiam, which marks the transition to 
a new category, shows that these are not identical with the sort men- 
tioned in the last sentence. Yet one possible solution to the riddle lies 
at hand if we note that the d&écxo. implied in the déixnua of the 
Rhetoric correspond exactly to Cicero’s facinerosi, and the implied 
aruxets to his miseri and calamitosi. The logical mean in both cases is 
apuaptavorres, and the Greek equivalent of vitia would be duaprnuara. 

The presence of materies, technical in philosophy for #\n,? seems 
to point to a Greek original, but it is, of course, beyond conclusive 
proof that auaprnuara appeared in it. Admittedly it is rather 
kakia that equals vitiuim in De finibus iii. 11. 39 (ef. Tusc. iv. 15. 34), 
and on general grounds audptnua might not appear to be the best 


6 Cf. Cicero, Orator 88: ‘‘illud admonemus tamen, ridiculo sic usurum oratorem.... 
nec in calamitatem, ne inhumanum, nec in facinus, ne odi locum risus occupet ... .’’; 


Quintilian, Inst. or. vi. 3. 31: ‘‘nec accusatorem autem atroci in causa, nec patronum 
in miserabili iocantem feret quisquam”’; cf. ibid. vi. 3. 28 and 33. Miss Grant (pp. 14 
and 17) quotes sayings of Chilon and Democritus to the effect that wit should not be 
directed against the unfortunate. This is only half of the idea; perhaps it was Aristotle 
who rounded it into an antithesis. 


7See Katharine C. Reiley, Studies in the Philosophical Terminology of Lucretius and 
Cicero (New York, 1909), p. 65. 


8 We need not be troubled by the fact that Quintilian (see n. 6 above) has no echo of 
auaptnuara because a recent student of the problem has found that Quintilian drew 
upon Cicero almost exclusively in treating this subject; there is no evidence that he 
made direct use of any Greek source (see Cousin, p. 343). Arndt had earlier reached 
almost the same conclusion (p. 62). 
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synonym for vitium.® Let us note, however, that in the last sentence 
of the quotation the word is found again, this time applied to physical 
blemishes, as also in T'usc. iv. 13. 29. Now in the Coislinian Tractate, 
a document which belongs to the tradition we are considering,!° 
Arndt" and Cooper" see a parallel in the assertion that 6 oxwrTwv 
édeyxew Oéerer duaptnuata THs Yux7s Kal ToD gwyaros.'*® Since Cicero 
was presumably converting the same Greek word in both instances, 
that word was probably auaprnuara. Yet in both the Tractate and the 
last sentence from Cicero its use, though correct enough per se, is 
logically objectionable when viewed in the light of the Rhetoric’ be- 
cause the median element is straddled and the term appropriate to 
it is applied to the extremes.’ We are forced regretfully to conclude 
that aywaptnuara must have been used very broadly in the ultimate 
source of both passages, whatever it may have been. Though both 
this and auapravorres are logically latent there, they would seem not 
to have been set forth in their proper relation. Putting behind us, 
therefore, any belief that we have reconstituted a feature of Aristotle’s 
expressed doctrine, we shall claim only that we have made a reasonable 
combination implicit in data probably of Aristotelian origin. 

Before concluding, we must offer a few incidental comments. 
Granted that all humor involves a certain “disproportion,” I still 
think that some students of the subject have too casually assumed 

®See Miss Dorothy Paschall’s article in 7APA, LXVII (1936), 219-31; she holds 
(p. 229) that ‘‘the basic notion of vitium was something like ‘hindrance’... .’’ rather 


than ‘‘defect”’ or “‘error.”” ‘Auaprnua is found, however, as a gloss of vitiwm in the 
Corpus glossariorum latinorum, ed. Loewe-Goetz, Vol. II (Leipzig, 1888), p. 209, 1. 61. 


10 See Arndt, p. 9; Cooper, pp. 10-15; Cousin, p. 324; Gudeman, in his edition of the 
Poetics, p. 144. 


11 Op. cit., p. 28, n. 5. 12 Op. cit., pp. 88, 225, 260. 
13 Bernays, p. 138; p. 52 as edited in Kaibel’s collection of comic fragments. 


14 The statement is true enough in practice, and it can be readily illustrated from 
various comedies (Cooper, pp. 260-61), but it blurs the sharp outlines of theory. It is, 
as Cooper puts it, a “‘mere truism,” a pale remnant of a richer context. 


15 ‘Faults in the soul’’ are manifestations of wox@npia, while ‘‘faults in the body”’ are 
aruxnuara. A statement in Quintilian (vi. 3. 37), giving the sources of laughter, seems to 
correspond to the triad of the Rhetoric: ‘risus igitur oriuntur aut ex corpore eius, in 
quem dicimus [surely arvxquara], aut ex animo, qui factis ab eo dictisque colligitur 
(éthos; ‘‘comedy of manners’’], aut ex his, quae sunt extra posita [plot, or ‘external cir- 
cumstances,”’ as Cooper has it].’’ Kaibel compared Rhet. i. 11. 1371b. 35: dévayxn xal 
Ta yedota Hoéa elvar, Kal dvOpwmous Kal Adyous kai épya. Arndt commented (p. 52): 
*‘Mihi quidem Aristotelis et Quintiliani divisiones diversissimae esse videntur,”’ but 
his arguments are somewhat captious. 
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that words in auapr- always have the same meaning in the various 
illustrations which they cite. Certain differences ought to be noticed 
as well. For example, auaprnua appears also in Aristotle’s famous 
definition of the laughable (Poetics 1449a. 33-36), and Siiss'® would 
connect this use with that of juaprov in Rhetoric iii. 11. 1412a. 18-21, 
where Aristotle says that one’s appreciation of a verbal witticism is 
accompanied by the feeling, “How true it is! but I missed it.’”’ This 
would not appear to fit so very closely the example given in the 
Poetics—a comic mask with its ugly, distorted features. Here auaprnua 
approaches the idea of a physical flaw, while the juaprov of the Rhetoric 
suggests an oversight on the part of the one who laughs rather than a 
blemish in the subject of his laughter. Again, Siiss’s attempt!’ to dis- 
tinguish this duaprnua of the spectator from the error of Cicero in De 
oratore ii. 64. 260 (‘“‘natura enim nos noster delectat error; ex quo, 
cum quasi decepti sumus exspectatione, ridemus’’) strikes one as 
being oversubtle. But the error in question in these passages is 
clearly different from that dramatic sort which interests us here. To 
be sure, there is a certain connection in the broad fact that error, as 
well as deception, is a natural antecedent of discovery,'® but in the 
case of verbal wit it is the listener who suddenly discovers some amus- 
ing relation of ideas which he “‘missed’’ before.!® In the other case 
it is the actors who find that they have been deceiving themselves or 
one another. Here mirth may attend the error itself, because the dis- 
covery in the spectator’s mind may be almost coincidental with the 
error, the actors meanwhile remaining in fictitious ignorance. 

The harvest of our inquiry, then, is a rather abstract character, 
one who, though neither physically nor morally deformed, will fall 
into avoidable blunders. He will find his place, at least theoretically, 
in either tragedy or comedy, and his errors will lead to dramatic 
situations with a minimum of ethical coloring.?° There will be plot in 

16 Op. cit., p. 38. 17 Tbid., pp. 42-43. 

18 On discovery or recognition see Prescott, pp. 36-37. 


19 Akin to this idea, but still not quite the same, is the connotation of duapria in 
Plutarch Quaest. conv. ii. 4. 631e, where ridicule is said to involve a logical flaw or de- 
ficiency which the listener corrects or supplies mentally. Cicero’s witticism (ibid. 
631d) would be in point here; he applies to the aural passages the expression ‘‘ears 
with holes in them,” but it is true only of pierced lobes. Similar is the mechanism of 
the pun; compare Lamb’s account of the Oxford don who accosted a man carrying a 
rabbit and asked him, ‘Is that your own hare, or a wig?” 


20 Cooper, p. 184: ‘.... whereas without action a comedy could not exist, it is 
possible to construct a comedy in which the agents have no distinctive moral bent.” 
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its purest form, with but little éthos, and this emphasis will be quite 
Aristotelian; for Cooper?! has shown that with Aristotle the dra- 
matic framework was of greater moment than the characterization. 
But a new question confronts us: Why will the duapravwy excite such 
varied reactions, pity and fear in the one case and laughter in the 
other? 

Though this query could be answered adequately only by one well 
steeped in the extensive literature of tragic and comic catharsis,” 
mere reflection will at least set us upon the right track. The main 
difference is obviously quantitative. In a tragedy there is, as a rule, 
only the one auapravwr, the hero himself. Usually he commits but a 
single error, which often seems so pathetically trivial in proportion to 
his utter ruin that the spectator can sympathize freely, flattering him- 
self, it may be, with a secret feeling that he, too, is all but infallible! 
At least he is readily persuaded to view the hero’s mistake as sym- 
pathetically as if it were his own; and who can fail to pardon his own 
mistake? But in a comedy there are regularly several errantes,?* and 
in each the capacity for miscalculation is vastly multiplied.2* They 
are hardly rascals, but their blunders, so often repeated, are emo- 
tionally inexcusable. Our sympathy is levied upon far too heavily for 
safe endurance (unless we are very good people, for the patient humor- 
lessness of the virtuous is almost proverbial) ; some inner reserve gives 
way; and we laugh. Since a play containing numerous auaprjyara is 
nothing else than a “comedy of errors,” a certain structural affinity 
can be proved between a tragedy and a comedy of this sort. And the 
median nature of error helps to explain the comparative colorlessness 
of such erring characters as the brothers Menaechmus. There is no 
real need for them to be either adafdves or Bwuoddxor,” but simply to 
have a certain knack of falling into ridiculous scrapes. 

Ann ArBor, MICHIGAN 
21 [bid., pp. 53 and 184. 22 For a point of departure see ibid., pp. 60-98. 


23 Tbid., p. 190: ‘The plot may be unified when there is no central figure in the play.”’ 
Not insignificantly, he cites the Menaechmi and Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors as well 
as the Trinummus. 


24 See Prescott, p. 36, n. 1: ‘'The main error often involves secondary and incidental 
misapprehensions.”’ In one instance Donatus refers to ‘‘multiplex error.” 


2% Both of these, as defined by Aristotle (Eth. Nic. iv. 13-14), represent extremes. 
Cf. Siiss, p. 33; Cooper, p. 262. 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


A NEW PAPYRUS FRAGMENT OF THE ORESTES 


This papyrus from the Columbia University collection is the seventh frag- 
ment to be published which contains lines of Euripides’ Orestes. It is a ver- 
tical strip extending from top to bottom of the sheet and showing approxi- 
mately the first third of a column of twenty-two lines, Orestes 226-47. To the 
left of this column are visible the ends of some of the longer lines of the pre- 
vious column, which contained 204-25. The average margin between the 
columns is about 3 inch, but in the case of long lines in column 1 it becomes 
very small; there is no vacant space at all between 223 and 245. The height 
of the column of writing is 43 in., and its average width must have been about 
the same. The whole play would have occupied about 77 columns, and the 
length of the roll must have been nearly 34 feet. No other ancient fragment 
contains these particular lines. 

The script is a rather informal book hand, which, as can be seen in what 
remains of column 1, tends occasionally to run into something more like 
cursive at the ends of the lines. The hand shows close general similarity to 
that of P. Oxy. 1178 (IX, Pl. I). In the a and 7, however, it tends toward the 
angularity shown in P. Fay. 6 = Schubart, Griech. Palaeographie, Abbildung 
76, and it also resembles the Fayum papyrus in the formation of 6 and v. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. H. J. M. Milne’s tentative dating of the 
papyrus in the first century B.c. is correct. Iota adscript is found at the end of 
224 (voc]w.), but is omitted in 242 (vaumd\ua). 

There is some partly erased and mostly illegible writing in three lines 
between the two columns, which is in a different hand and perhaps has no 
connection with the text of the Orestes. The first of these lines is at the top of 
the strip above the space between the columns, the second is at the left of 
227, and the third opposite 229 and 230. I append a reading for what it is 
worth: 

1 ..eme.. gov 
y MEO se, 
3 oe « TE 


There is also an illegible letter between lines 218 and 240. On the verso there 
is a notation at the top: 
1 (rédavrov) a & 
2 é 
1 Add to the list given by C. H. Oldfather (‘‘Univ. of Wis. Stud. in Soc. Sci. and 


Hist.,’’ Vol. LX [1923], pp. 20-21) the fragment published by W. G. Waddell in Etudes 
de parpyrologie, I (1932), 15-16, No. 7 (ca. 100 a.p.). 
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412 Notes AND DIscussIoNs 


The Orestes not only belongs to the group of five plays of Euripides which 
are attested by the largest number of manuscripts, and to the group of. nine 
which are abundantly supplied with scholia, but is also represented by more 
papyrus fragments than any other of his plays. The Orestes papyri of 
Augustan or earlier date, like those of other Euripidean plays and of many 
other works, show a considerably greater number of new readings than do 
later fragments.? This papyrus conforms to the general pattern by giving, in 
a total text of about 75 words, four readings which disagree with all the 
manuscripts (in lines 216, 224, 231, and 240). In one of these cases (1. 224) 
there is agreement with the scholia and a marginal reading against the manu- 
scripts. The new variant in 231 is very probably an ancient emendation, while 
those in 216 and 240 would seem to deserve some consideration from editors. 

Apart from the variants mentioned, the text conforms for the most part to 
the predominant and generally accepted manuscript readings, but, like the 
majority of papyri, is quite “eclectic’”’ so far as the two families of manu- 
scripts are concerned. The paragraphai visible in column 2 divide the speeches 
into the couplet arrangement which has been accepted by editors; in one case 
this represents an improvement over the prevailing manuscript tradition. 


P. COLUMB. INV. NO. 517A 


6 X23 IN. PROVENIENCE UNKNOWN First CENnTurRY B.C. 
204 226 ws nypwoacl 

205 Jos 227 kdwou m es e[vrnv 

206 Js 228 paras avap[Opos 

207 229 dou didov role 





208 zredals 


230 7aviapor ov To| 


209 ode 231 avr|fes||n u es opBolv 
210 232 dvcapecror[ 

211 = Jvoaov 233 7 Kae ere yacas[ 

212 234 xpomor exvo[s 

213 «cod|n 235 padiora dotaly 

214 . 236 Kpeccor de ‘To d[oxew 
215 ade]xounv 237 axove dn vur[ 

216 amodedéles axwy 238 ews ewor ce ev[ 

217 Jrecw 239 dekers Te Kawvo[v 

218 deua]s 240 et de BAaBny ri[ 
219 addl]ov 241 pevedaos nxe[e 

220 oppatw)y r euwr 242 ev vavrda de o[ehuad 


221 avaivo]uat 243 rws eras nxele 

222 eldn 244 avnp ouoyerns[ 

223 avxpw]dn Kounv 245 Kew to moror[ 

224 vocjur 246 edevnv ayoue[vos 

225 247  wovos eawn pa[dAdov 


2 Cf. B. P. Grenfell, ‘‘The Value of Papyri for the Text Criticism of Extant Greek 
Authors,” Jour. of Hellen. Stud., XX XIX (1919), 16-36. 
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The reading of s is somewhat uncertain. There is not sufficient evidence in 
what remains of ll. 205 and 206 for any definite conclusion as to how the 
choral lines were arranged in this manuscript. 

The reading of s is quite doubtful. 

vosov. Read by all MSS except A (vécov), and by the scholia. 

n is very doubtfully read. 

The reading of all the MSS and the scholiais: a&uvnuovd yap trav rpiv arodepbeis 
gpevGv. axdv is an entirely new variant. The scholiast remarks that the 
pause in the line can be put after yép or after rpiv, and the adoption of the 
papyrus reading would not end the ambiguity on this point, though the 
pause after piv seems decidedly preferable. Cf. Electra 1111, odk exes axn. 
vog|a. This reading is given by the scholia (ypaderat kai... . vdow), and a 
similar notation is found on the margin of M, but all the MSS read xépais. 
The papyrus establishes the antiquity of the variant. 

k\wou. For the assimilation see E. Mayser, Grammatik d. griech. Papyri aus 
d. Ptolemderzt., I (2d ed.; Berlin, 1923), 230. 

avap[9pos. This is the reading of all the MSS except L (évap§pos). 

ro{t. The reading of all the MSS except V (7:). 

avapov ov ro. The reading of all the MSS except A (dapév 76). Stobaeus 
has pév 76. The angular sign at the left of the line is not like a diple (cf. P. 
Oxy. III, 445, Pl. IV), but is closely similar to the mark opposite col. 2, 1. 54 
of P. Oxy. HEI, 412, Ph. V. 

aur|| es |]n uw. All the MSS read aif&s uw’; Stobaeus has ai@s 5’. avris was evi- 
dently written originally in the papyrus, but a line has been drawn obliquely 
upward between « and s, clearly with the intention of changing the reading 
to avtn. airis is now accepted as a good Attic alternative form to aifs, 
but this fact may have been unfamiliar to the scribe or to some later corrector 
of this MS. The change to avrn may well, therefore, be pure emendation. 
There is a paragraphe under this line, but none under 231; 232 is therefore 
assigned to the same speaker as 231 (Orestes). This confirms the division 
accepted by modern editors in agreement with the original text of V. The 
line is given to the Chorus by MBV?P, and to Electra by AL. 

yaas. This is the reading of all the MSS except M and V (yains). For the 
lack of crasis see Mayser, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 

de. L reads yap; the other MSS agree with the papyrus. 

ewot oe ev. Again the majority of MSS agree with the papyrus. M reads 
éSow eb (adopted by Murray); A édow o’ eb; the rest éor o’ eb. For the 
hiatus see Mayser, op. cit., pp. 155 ff.; ef. ll. 220, 227, 231. 

et de BAaBnv. All the MSS and the scholia read «i 5’ és BA4Bnv. In the papyrus 
reading BAaBnv becomes the direct object of éfecs, Which seems perfectly in 
accord with Euripides’ usage (cf. Med. 741, Alc. 257). 

vaurdua. The reading of B?LVP and the scholia is NavrXiw; the other MSS 
read NavmNg. 


Curnton W. Keyes 
Co.tumBiA UNIVERSITY 
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AN UNNOTICED HOMERIC PHRASE IN SHAKESPEARE 


In Coriolanus, Act IV, scene 6, line 144, Shakespeare makes one of the 
Roman citizens say regarding the exile of Coriolanus: “Though we willingly 
consented to his banishment, yet it was against our will.’’ This phrase of 
apparent contradiction, “willingly, yet against our will,” has exactly the 
same word-play as the words of Zeus to Hera when he consented to the de- 
struction of Troy (Iliad iv. 48): éxav déxovri ye Oyu. Of course Shakespeare 
never read this in the original, but the translation by Chapman reads: “I 
grant thee willingly, although against my will,” which are the very words of 
Shakespeare, “willingly, yet against our will.” 

Chapman translated at first seven books of the liad, which were published 
in 1598, but in this translation he omitted Books iii-vi, hence this passage 
from Book iv was not in that translation. Later he published all of the first 
twelve books, and they appeared presumably in 1609. This date fits exactly 
with the creation of Coriolanus, since this play is universally assigned to the 
close of Shakespeare’s tragic period—that is, to the years 1609-10. Shake- 
speare and Chapman were exact contemporaries, and it is generally believed 
that in Sonnet 86 the poet referred to Chapman when he wrote the words: 
“Was it the proud full sail of his great verse?” 

Shakespeare was much interested in classical themes; hence so large a part 
of his plays are based on classical antiquity, and he must have read this 
translation by Chapman which appeared at just the moment he was creating 
his Coriolanus. The phrase ‘‘willingly, although against my will” struck him 
as being extremely clever and he used it in his own new play. I am told by my 
associate, Professor A. C. L. Brown, that the only translation in English of 
extended parts of the Iliad before Chapman’s was that of Arthur Hall, whose 
translation of the first ten books of the Iliad appeared in 1581. In this trans- 
lation the Homeric verse found in Jliad iv. 43 appears as “Sith herein to con- 
tent thee now thy will I nothing let.” This is an unspeakably bad transla- 
tion and gives no hint of the play on words found in the original and could 
not have suggested it to Shakespeare, even if he had read it. 

It seems to me that this striking phrase found in both Chapman and 
Shakespeare could not have sprung independently from two minds in the 
same place and at the same time but one poet must have derived it from the 
other, and since we know that Chapman did not get it from Shakespeare, it is 
evident that Shakespeare took it from Chapman. 

This is, so far as I can ascertain, the first clear proof to be presented which 
shows that Shakespeare used the translation of Chapman. 

Joun A. Scorr 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Herodot, der erste Geschichtschreiber des Abendlands. By Max Poxuenz. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner. Pp. 221. Rm. 9.20. 


This is the seventh of the Interpretationen in the Teubner series “Neue 
Wege zur Antike,” to which Dr. Pohlenz has already contributed a volume on 
the ethical philosophy of Cicero and Panaetius under the title of Antikes 
Fihrertum. Its expressed aim is to establish the essential unity of the histori- 
cal work of Herodotus and to show that he deserves his title as “Father of 
History” ; that he had a distinct conception of the task he had taken upon him- 
self and was serious in trying to carry it out is the main theme of the book. 
The author is not concerned to expose the shortcomings of Herodotus as an 
historian or to compare his methods and approach with those of modern his- 
torians. He wishes to explain rather than to find fault with his prejudices and 
characteristic failings. Thus he cuts himself off sharply from that school of 
criticism familiar to most readers of Herodotus through the commentary of 
How and Wells. He is not interested in pointing out when or how Herodotus 
records false or irrelevant information; he is interested in his literary motives 
and ideals rather than in his accuracy. 

This is an encouraging method of approach, since it is fair that we under- 
stand what an author is trying to do before we blame him for not doing some- 
thing else. The author points out that the attitude of Herodotus is not so 
strictly political as that of Thucydides; that he is concerned with broad gen- 
eral issues of human conduct rather than with political expediency, or, in con- 
temporary language, is not such a severe realist as Thucydides. It is not sur- 
prising therefore, that he is under the influence of poetry rather than of ora- 
tory. His expressed intention to describe the affairs of “small and large cities 
alike” is meant to remind us, we are told, of the man who in a sense may be 
considered the first representative of Ionian ioropin, of Odysseus who 7oA\Gv 
av0pwrwv dev &orea Kai voov éyvw. He wishes not only to record the xAea 
avdpav like the Iliad, but to continue the description of strange lands and peo- 
ples in the manner of the Odyssey. His affinities to epic poetry are admirably 
illustrated, and also his resemblance to Aeschylus in emphasizing the power of 
divine @@6vos. Dr. Pohlenz shows also how in arrangement of material and 
style of narrative he follows the epic example. He analyzes the manner in 
which short digressions are fitted into the main theme: for example, at the 
end of Book viii the first significant appearance of Alexander of Macedon 
prompts him to describe the establishment of the kingdom by his ancestor 
Perdiccas; then follows the genealogy of the house down to Alexander and the 
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return to the main theme—‘“so Alexander came to Athens.’”’ He shows how 
Homeric this method is, instancing the treatment of Andromache on her ap- 
pearance as Hector’s wife in Iliad vi. 394, with the brief digression about her 
father. Interesting, too, is his argument that many of the speakers in Herodo- 
tus are counterparts of Homer’s Nestor, telling long tales of earlier times which 
will interest only the antiquary. 

The discussion of epic and dramatic parallels is more interesting and far 
more stimulating than his painstaking search for an Aufbaugesetz. With 
rather wearisome insistence he points out how faithfully Herodotus bears in 
mind the main theme of his work, the struggle between East and West. Every 
reader of Herodotus is aware of this leitmotif, but many feel that it lends only a 
formal unity to his work—that he appeals to it only to justify a digression to 
his readers. Dr. Pohlenz thinks of him as more seriously minded, as actuated 
by two conflicting influences, the desire to be faithful to his theme (Adyos) 
and the desire to set forth the results of his research (feropin): a conflict of 
which he thinks the historian himself was probably not aware. Of such a 
theory the principal criticism must be that it is easier to believe it when one’s 
text of Herodotus is not handy. Many who return to the text with this theory 
in mind will feel that he has exaggerated his high seriousness. 

A few details call for remark. In viii. 3, after praising the Athenians’ good 
sense in submitting to Spartan leadership at sea to avoid the evils of oraacs 
éugudos, Herodotus writes: émucramevor @v adto TodTO ovK avTeTeVoY aN’ 
elkov, méxpt doouv Kapta éd€ovTO aiTav, ws dredeEav’ ws yap 457) wadpevor TOV 
Ilépcea epi ths Exeivou Hdn TOV ayava ErovedbvTO, Tpddacw THY Ilavoaview 
UBpw mpotcxdpuevor areiNovTo THY HyEeuovinv To's Aakedapovious. For wexpe 
écov édéovTo Dr. Pohlenz objects to the usual translation “so long as they (the 
Athenians) had need of them,” and wants to render “until the others needed 
them’’—despite the imperfect. This interpretation frankly seems unintelligible 
in view of the yap clause which follows. The point surely is that, so long as 
unity within the Greek forces had to be preserved, they were willing to have a 
Spartan leader; they showed their independence when they could do so with- 
out endangering the safety of European Greece. Dr. Pohlenz insists that 
Herodotus could not attribute selfish motives to Athens because ‘‘the politi- 
sal ideal which lives in his work is Athenian naval supremacy within the frame- 
work of an Hellenic nation fired with Panhellenic feeling.’’ These are brave 
words, but their truth is not easy to prove. Another hypothesis (less idealistic 
than this one) which is taken for granted as though it were proven, is the view 
of Eduard Meyer that the chronology of heroic times had been fixed by Heca- 
taeus in accordance with a generation of forty years. Another statement about 
Hecataeus recurs several times: that he illustrated the map of Anaximander; 
nothing is said of the evidence that he made a map of his own, that there was a 
Vpaupa miorovpevov Exeivou evar Ex THS GAANs ad’Tod ypadijs (Strabo i. 1. 11; ef. 
Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., 1, No. 1 [Testimonia], 11-12). Nor is there any reference 
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to J. L. Myres’ article on the maps used by Herodotus (Geographical Journal, 
VIII, 605-31). In general, however, the book is well documented; the allusions 
to modern German critical work on Herodotus are frequent. It is surprising 
to find the latest edition of Herodotus passed over in silence—Legrand’s Budé 
text and translation of Books i and ii, with its excellent introductions to the 
work as a whole and to Book ii. 


LIONEL PEARSON 
Dalhousie University 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


The “Agamemnon” of Aeschylus: A Revised Text with Brief Critical Notes. 
By A. Y. CaMpBELL. Liverpool: University Press; London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 126. 7s. 6d. 


For those of us to whom it is an almost sacred pleasure to re-read the 
Agamemnon each year, the appearance of a new edition holds an ever recurring 
thrill of anticipation—ovvaopet édmis & wddcoTa Pvarav—subsequently and 
invariably clouded with some disappointment. Having barely recovered from 
the effects of Lawson’s inspired onslaught, lovers of this greatest of all Greek 
plays will rise from the perusal of Campbell’s book with less chagrin but more 
genuine regret, since the sturdy promise and sound sense of his tartly con- 
cinnate Preface must lead them to expect more than they are given; or per- 
haps it is more correct to say they will, on the contrary, be dismayed by the 
plethora of his innovations. The editor seems to have ransacked the wide 
cupboard of Aeschylean criticism from corner to corner and has taken the best 
provender he could find. From Ahrens and Enger he has “accepted very much 
more than from most of (Ais) remaining creditors” (Preface, p. xviii); but a 
glance at the list of 112 scholars in the ‘“Emendationum Receptarum Index”’ 
with which he has carefully furnished his edition shows that, while from Ah- 
rens he has taken (or, as with the remaining 110, accommodated to his own 
slightly different purposes) 21 emendations and from Enger 18 (2 simul 
Karsten), he stands in debt to Auratus for 44, to Schiitz for 37, to Hermann 
for 35, to Karsten for 27, to Blomfield and Weil for 23 each, to Porson for 22, 
and to Wilamowitz, who comes in for some rough handling (Preface, pp. xix— 
xxi), for 18. 

The “skeleton commentary’”’ of “an undisguisedly novel text’’ expressly de- 
signed in uswm lectorum (a verse translation and a variorum commentary are 
to follow, in separate volumes) contains a good deal of unexpected zip: con- 
sider (418) éppe “‘recipiunt omnes, et ego opicus uocabor; (474) nee poterat 
mentiri Washington, neque ego construere bm’ &AdNwy xKTX.; (568) aut haec 
emendatio uera est, aut ego sum magnus poeta.” Yet these sallies, together 
with the delightful bit at 175 about the nurse who “diuinabat quo momento 
temporis infans ei commissus incunabulum commincturus esset”’ (cf. Cho. 
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755-57), are somewhat offset by the acrid remarks about previous editors at 
378-80,£620-23, and 926. 

The landscape of the Agamemnon has been altered indeed; it is, of course, 
too much to hope every change is for the best. The exceedingly poor text 
basis formed of Renaissance manuscripts provides Campbell, as all commenta- 
tors, with wide opportunity for conjecture, although even when he has made 
the sense clear enough for himself and has kept within the uttermost bounds of 
paleographical and prosodical probability, Aeschylean syntax, and aesthetic 
possibility, we are still left to choose for ourselves and to reject some of his 
reconstructions as he has rejected those of others. So far as I can see, his 220 
emendations (or accommodations), his addidi, dedi, or deleui (7 times), an? 
(8 times), and 15 interpolated lines, together with full and useful stage direc- 
tions, provide us chiefly with but one more transcription of the text, whose 
sincerity and evidence of very hard labor of thought cannot protect it against 
further and more keen divination. 

For example, he states he has presented the first 21 lines of the play for the 
first time as a coherent speech. Coherent it is; but did Aeschylus write all of 
it as Campbell presents it? Line 7, bracketed since Pauw and Valckenaer, is 
provided with two emendations and kept; I cannot help preferring the simpler 
method of justifying it, if it must be retained, by the transposition of 5 and 6 
in Housman’s youthful paper (JP, XVI [1888], 244) which Campbell defends 
from undeserved neglect. In line 9, daow has little more than a collateral 
emendation, ignored by Pearson in the Oxford text, of Soph. Tr. 693 (Reiske 
and Musgrave) to speak for it, especially since @a71s is retained elsewhere, as at 
276, 456, 611, 868, 1132; nor is kpavety (10) any more forceful than xparety 
(Aldus) as a substitute for the corrupt kparet (codd.). The accommodation 
of emendations by Kennedy and Housman at 17 does not remove the pos- 
sibility, admitted by Housman, that trvov can be defended. The resulting line 
does not yet wholly satisfy me; év seems too emphatic, following as it does 
upon the demonstrative 766’. Again, at line 49 Housman has perhaps seen 
better with his taidwy araryn Nexaiwy than Campbell with éxrarayets adyet 
kiwdadwy amraracs Texewy, involved and redundant as the @zraé eip. of Exmatayets 
and the superfluous xuvadwy make it. 

At 105 we find Lawson’s impossible éyxaramveve still kept (ef. Lorimer, 
CR, XLVI [1932], 162); this is strange in view of the clear recognition of its 
inadequacy given in the note. Some acceptable sense, however, has been 
brought to the reading of 128-30, although Housman’s PpvyGv is closer to the 
MSS ripywr than Margoliouth’s Tevxpdv. The strophe 238-47 has been im- 
proved, chiefly by reading xedvTwy for xéovea; the criticism of this passage in 
the Preface (pp. x-xi) is one of the more attractive features of the edition. 

The collation with Iliad xiii. 70 at 156 provides no sufficient basis for the 
transposition of the MSS reading. rod at 715 has so pleased the editor that 
he has used it again at 983, 992, with rods at 682; this is indeed outdoing 
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Verrall at his own ingenious game of re-writing Aeschylus. mpiopots (pro 
TpiBw) at 197 is one of the lectiones difficiliores drawn from Hesychius, who 
serves him (or others) again at 119, 301, 304, 639, 677, 1216, 1235, 1442. One 
wonders what editors of Aeschylus would do without Hesychius. Another re- 
course to his aid is tadodowy Oavety (250-51) for mafotow pabety codd.; see 
Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.: ‘“wagwv* xreivas Hsch. (v. Oeivw II).’”’ While the 
new reading adds one more phrase to the astonishing parallels with biblical 
literature (cf. “‘All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword’’), it 
destroys the familiar echo of 177, rae. ua0os, surely quite as characteristic of 
our author. 

Lines 286-89 are still obscure, in spite of the startling picture which results 
from the emendations: ore dwricar ixOds xopevro’s. Sidgwick held zreixy 
a gloss (288) ; Lawson’s ézedxro is an improvement which has found favor with 
some. Campbell keeps zeixn; he might with profit have read J. E. Harry 
(Greek Tragedy [1933], Vol. I), who makes out a good case for wédpixe. In- 
cidentally, neither Harry nor Goodwin is mentioned in this edition, although 
Harry could have rendered assistance again at 304, 619, 872, 997, 1340, 
1595 ff., and 1605. It is remarkable how often he has anticipated Campbell in 
choosing the more plausible emendation. xpdvov, by the way, at 1299 goes 
back to Auratus, not to the present editor; and Campbell, since his restoration 
of the passage so recent as 1935 (CR, X XTX, 35), has changed his mind with 
but indifferent success at 1230 and 1235. kNivaca (kreivaca codd.) dardpov 
ods (1229) is still what Platt called it: “very silly.”” Of rpoceOpépOn (736) 
Platt also wrote: “a word neither known nor here construable”; he has not 
been answered. a7 vod mas is too labored as a replacement for the simple 
amouovcws codd.; even Campbell is doubtful of his correction. éppe:, scorned 
in favor of oreppa (419), is still translatable, ‘‘All love is lost with the loss of 
the light of her eyes,’”’ without undue confusion. 

Of the interpolated lines little need be said except that they serve no 
pressing purpose and are in most instances unnecessary; if one wishes to com- 
pose Greek verses, obviously the place in which to exhibit them is not within 
the text of the Agamemnon, where fabrication of all sorts has already made a 
patchwork as puzzling as the boat of Theseus. 

Campbell follows Lawson in avoiding daggers and brackets in the text and 
in placing his critical notes unhandily in the rear of the book instead of at the 
bottom of each page, where reference to them would be much more easy. In 
the ‘‘Adnotatio Critica” the numbers at 152-53 are malprinted; misprints 
include the abbreviation Hesych. at 639; roXov appears for a7ddov (494). The 
a of (1317 a) is omitted, and BpaBets (230) lacks the circumflex. It is my 
fervent prayer that the promised verse translation may forego the inflated 
nonsense of all translations of this play, save those in the barest prose, which 
have thus far afflicted the reading public. 


Wabash College 


L. R. Linp 
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The Germania of Tacitus: A Critical Edition. By Ropney Potrer RoBInson. 
(“Monographs of the American Philological Association,” No. 5.) Lan- 
caster, Pa.: Lancaster Press, 1935. Pp. xiv+388. 


This is a minutely detailed discussion of the manuscript tradition of the 
Germania. It is based on an intensive study of all the manuscripts known, and 
in this it is unique. There have been innumerable editions of the Germania 
since the editio princeps (about 1470), but not many of them have represented 
firsthand work on the manuscripts. 

The scale on which Professor Robinson has organized his study is indicated 
by the fact that out of the 388 pages which the volume contains, 332 (includ- 
ing Bibliography and Index) are devoted to the manuscripts and various 
problems connected with them, while the text of the monograph itself (with 
critical apparatus and critical notes) occupies only 57. No previous edition of 
the Germania has ever approached this in detail and thoroughness. 

In the first section of his Introduction he tells the story of the search for 
the Codex Hersfeldensis; gives a careful account of the Codex Aesinas, in- 
cluding a close examination of the text of the Agricola contained in it; and 
then goes into the question of the ancestry of the Hersfeld Codex. In the 
second section he treats the extant manuscripts, paying special attention to 
classification, describing individual codices, and covering such points as 
orthography, traces of scriptura continua, separation of prefixes and enclitics, 
punctuation, paragraphing, and capitalization. There are appendixes on the 
textual history of the Germania, on the relation of Enoch of Ascoli to the 
Hersfeld Codex, and on the abbreviations and ligatures in the Hersfeld 
Agricola. At the end of the volume a stemma codicum is given. 

Professor Robinson’s account of the Codex Hersfeldensis, which, like other 
editors, he regards as the archetype of the manuscripts of the Germania, is an 
interesting one. This manuscript contained the minor works of Tacitus and 
the De grammaticis et rhetoribus of Suetonius. It is now lost except for a part 
of the Agricola. It was brought to Rome from the monastery of Hersfeld 
between 1429 and 1455, but, Robinson contends, the commonly accepted view 
that it was Enoch of Ascoli who brought it is incorrect (Appen. II, pp. 351 ff.). 
Its date is about the middle of the ninth century, and the script is French 
minuscule. Although it was in the library at Hersfeld before it was taken to 
Rome, it may, the author points out, have been at Fulda at an earlier date 
and may even have been written there. This would facilitate the explanation 
of the French script, as there is evidence of a connection between the monas- 
teries of central France and Fulda (Beeson, Lupus of Ferriéres, pp. 3 and 9). 

It is Robinson’s opinion that the extant manuscripts of the Germania, all 
of which are of the fifteenth or early sixteenth century, are derived from two 
apographs (X and Y) of the Hersfeld Codex. From X come the Vindobonensis 
711 (W), the Monacensis 5307 (m) and the Hummelianus (h), while from Y, 
not immediately but through lost apographs of it, which he designates a, 
B, $, si, come the twenty-eight remaining manuscripts. The codices of the 
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a, B, and ¢ groups are divided into various branches; of s:, however, s is the 
only descendant. It does not agree with any of the codices of the other groups, 
and a different line of descent must be postulated for it. 

The author fully realizes (p. 92) that his classification, which assigns to 
three manuscripts (W, m, h) an importance that equals that of all others 
combined, will be regarded with some skepticism by text critics, unless sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. He also recognizes that his hypothesis, that 
four groups with readings as diverse as those of a, B, ¢, s: go back to a single 
fifteenth-century archetype, needs convincing demonstration. And it is to the 
accumulation of evidence in support of these hypotheses that a considerable 
part of the rest of the book (pp. 93 ff.) is devoted. In one table (pp. 93-96) 
he shows the readings in which W, m, h agree against the other manuscripts; 
in another he analyzes the readings in which the manuscripts of the X family 
agree with part of the Y family; in another, the presence of the same variants 
in both X and Y; and in another the cases in which there is a division in the X 
family, some of its manuscripts agreeing with Y, and some differing from it. 
This is followed by sections giving descriptions of Codex Vindobonensis 711, 
the Codex Stutgartiensis (s), with discussion of their readings, variants, cor- 
ruptions, and other indications of their place in the stemma and their bearing 
on the constitution of Tacitus’ text. To the Vindobonensis he assigns a 
notable degree of authority. 

Ihave said enough to indicate the range and importance of Professor Robin- 
son’s book. To be sure, the presentation is sometimes complicated, and the 
argument for relationship between the manuscripts not always crystal-clear, 
but there is no doubt that his main contentions are adequately supported and 
that he has placed the question of the text of the Germania on a new basis. 
The tranquillity with which previous editors have followed the now anti- 
quated stemma of Schénemann (De Taciti Germaniae codicibus [1910]) and 
have contented themselves with the collation of a few manuscripts can hardly 
continue undisturbed after the publication of a text that is based on such a 
comprehensive survey of all the material available as is to be found in Robin- 
son’s work. Future editors of the Germania will give this book first place in 
their consideration of textual problems. 


Gorpon J. LAInNG 
University of Chicago 


P. Cornelii Taciti libri qui supersunt. Recognovit Carotus Hatm. Post 
GErEorGIUM ANDRESEN denuo curavit Ertcus KorsTERMANN. Tom. I, fase. 
2: Libri ab excessu Divi Augusti xi-avi; Tom. II, fase. 2: Germania, Agri- 
cola, Dialogus de oratoribus. Index historicus. Lipsiae: in aedibus B. G. 
Teubner, 1936. Pp. 53+80. 
The publication of these fascicles and index historicus completes the new 
Teubner edition of Tacitus’ works, the first parts of which were noticed in 
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this journal (XXXII, 86). Koestermann has not only given us a good text 
but has also provided a critical apparatus which, while conveniently brief, 
includes references to discussions of Tacitus’ text and suggestions of emenda- 
tions in the periodical literature of the generation that has passed since 
Andresen revised Halm’s edition. Oddly enough, however, he has no reference 
to Rodney Robinson’s The Germania of Tacitus, although it was published 
in 1935. 

One of the notable features of Koestermann’s edition (which is a revision of 
the Halm-Andresen text in fact as well as in name) is the frequency with 
which old emendations have been ousted from the text and manuscript read- 
ings restored. Not that he is too conservative or opposed to emendations in 
general, for his text contains many of them (some of them his own), but he 
subjects each emendation to a careful scrutiny and unless it meets both 
palaeographical and stylistic tests successfully, he gives the preference to the 
manuscript reading. If he has any doubt about an emendation, while he may 
mention it in the apparatus criticus, he does not insert it in his text. Some of 
his own textual suggestions appear only in the critical apparatus. Perhaps 
some later editor will adopt them, for Koestermann proves himself to be an 
excellent text critic. 

Moreover, he has brought to his task a thorough knowledge of Tacitus’ 
language and style, and it is of special interest to note his acceptance of the 
view of the Swedish scholars, Lofstedt (Syntactica I [1928], 264 ff.; II [1933], 
283 ff.), Erikson (Studien zu den Annalen des Tacitus), and others, that the 
later books of the Annales show a tendency to revert to certain characteristics 
of the Ciceronian manner. 


Gorpon J. Laine 
University of Chicago 


The Mind of the Ancient World: A Consideration of Pliny’s “Natural History.” 
By H. N. Weruerep. London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xv+302. $4.00. 

This reviewer’s interest was aroused on seeing the title The Mind of the 
Ancient World at the head of a study of Pliny’s Natural History. He hoped 
that the treatment of the subject would, in some measure, fulfil the expecta- 
tions aroused by the title; but, having read the book, he found that he knew 
little more about the mind of the ancient world, as revealed by Wethered, than 
when he started. There is little discussion of the proposed subject and much 
about birds and fishes, religious rites, ete. To say truth, Mr. Wethered has 
merely excerpted from the Elizabethan translation of Philemon Holland those 
passages in Pliny which have engaged his interest particularly. Instead of cor- 
recting the Holland translation by comparing it with the text of Pliny, he has 
corrected the English of the translation to conform with modern English 
usage. He thus makes a capital mistake at the outset; for a knowledge of the 
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textual emendations of Pliny and of the studies which have been made by 
scholars since the Elizabethan period on the various subjects discussed by 
Pliny is of first-rate importance in any treatment of the Natural History. 

A comparison of Holland’s translation of Pliny’s account of the “fire- 
walkers,” quoted by Wethered (p. 254), with the Pliny text (vii. 19) will 
convey some hint of the inaccuracy of the translation as a whole. 

Not far from Rome, within the territory of the Falisci there are some few 
families called Hirpix which at their solemn yearly sacrifice, celebrated by them 
in honor of Apollo on Mount Soracte, walk on a burning pile of wood in great 
jollity and are never burnt one whit. For this reason it is ordained by an express 
act of the Senate that they should be privileged and have immunity from warfare 
and all other Services. 


The text of Pliny (vii. 19) is as follows (Teubner): 

Haut procul urbe Roma in Faliscorum agro familiae sunt paucae quae vo- 
cantur Hirpi. hae sacrificio annuo, quod fit ad montem Soractem Apollini, super 
ambustam ligni struem ambulantes non aduruntur et ob id perpetuo senatus con- 
sulto militiae omniumque aliorum munerum vacationem habent. 


A comparison of the translation with the text of Pliny will reveal the follow- 
ing inaccuracies: the family concerned was called ‘‘Hirpi’” not “Hirpix” (this 
may, of course, be a typographical error) ; the rites took place ‘“‘near’”’ (ad) not 
“on” Mount Soracte; the pile of wood was not “burning” but ‘‘burned up” 
(ambustam) and was at the time of the rite merely hot embers; there was no 
‘Yollity” on the part of the “‘fire-walkers.” Holland’s rich imagination sup- 
plies this detail. Finally, the decree of the Senate was not an “express act”’ but 
a “permanent (perpetuo) decree’’ calculated to give the participants in the 
rite perpetual immunity from military and other duties. This excerpt, taken 
at random, will serve as an illustration of the inadequacy of the Holland 
translation in general. 

Here was a capital opportunity for Mr. Wethered to give some truly 
enlightening information about the “‘fire-walk”’ by references to the same rite 
in Servius, Silius Italicus, Strabo, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and to 
Frazer’s account of the rite in his edition of Ovid’s Fasti. The only comment, 
however, of Wethered is that the rite is “‘interesting,’”’ and his only contribu- 
tion to the reader’s knowledge of the rite is his correction of the Elizabethan 
English of Philemon Holland. 

The author’s insertion, without determinable reason, of quotations from 
English authors is of a piece with his uncritical and pointless comments. For 
example, after giving long excerpts from Holland’s translation on the subject 
of “bees” he writes (p. 111): “The poets have drawn many of their favorite 
illustrations from the bees.’’ He then quotes (merely because he sees a “strong 
likeness to Pliny’s account’’) a passage from Milton’s Paradise Lost. He 
might, with equal propriety, have introduced a few bars of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov’s The Flight of a Bumble Bee or at least a passage from Maeterlinck’s 
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The Life of the Bee and would, in the latter case, have increased the reader’s 
knowledge of bees. 

The necessity which has lain upon the reviewer only to find fault with 
Wethered’s book may seem ungracious; but the author has only himself to 
blame. The sole value of the book, to this reviewer’s mind, is to stimulate an 
interest in Pliny in those readers who have no Latin and who have not access 
to a translation of Pliny. In any case, the interest aroused will be in Pliny 
himself and not in Wethered’s interpretation of ““The Mind of the Ancient 
World.” 

A competent translation and commentary on Pliny’s work is greatly 
needed; and it will only be forthcoming through the collaboration of classical 
scholars with scholars in the various fields of the arts and sciences with which 
Pliny is concerned; for a complete understanding of an author of such diffi- 
culty would require a greater knowledge of the various subjects treated by 
Pliny, together with a finer mastery of his Latinity, than any one man could, 
perhaps, command even after long and patient study. 


Eur E. Burriss 
New York University 


Steuerlisten rémischer Zeit aus Theadelphia. By Hertnz KortTeNnBEUTEL. 
(““Agyptische Urkunden aus den Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin: Grie- 
chische Urkunden,”’ Band IX.) Berlin: Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1937. Pp. ix+268 with 4 plates. Rm. 22. 


In 1912 Wilhelm Schubart purchased for the Berlin museums a group of 
seven papyrus rolls from Theadelphia in the Fayim. The verso of one of 
these yielded the famous Gnomon of the Idios Logos, and the recto of another 
was published by H. Frisk in his Bankakten. Dr. Kortenbeutel now gives us 
not only the recto of the Gnomon papyrus but the full text as well of three 
more rolls. This material is arranged under nine numbers: 

1891. A copy of the daybook of the mpaxropes apyupixav covering payments of 
poll tax, guard taxes, and pig tax during the months Hathyr and Hadrianus 
of the year 134 a.p., and payments of arrears of dike tax, nawbion, and garden 
taxes. The papyrus is closely related to P. Columbia 1, recto la, which was 
compiled at Theadelphia in the following year. The special value of 1891 for 
the study of Egyptian taxation lies in its positive indication that orariwvos 
and @vAdxwy are distinct taxes. 

1892. Four columns from the beginning of the roll that contains 1891. At least 
one column is lost before the text that is preserved. Column 1 records pay- 
ments of guard taxes; columns 2 and 3, payments of arrears of poll tax and 
guard taxes; column 4, a payment of arrears of geometria. 

1893. Twenty-one columns of a daybook, with dates extending over Pauni, 
Epeiph, and Mesore of the year 149 a.p., covering payments of dues in wheat, 
barley, and beans by public cultivators and holders of catoecic and usiac land. 
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The text is similar to that published by Kalén in Berliner Leihgabe 3 and 4, al- 
so from Theadelphia. 

1894. This papyrus is probably the most important of the group. It is a summary 
statement of collections of taxes, rents, etc., paid in money at Theadelphia in 
157 a.p. The extensive list of 17 columns reveals in its title, rorapxixds {Adyos), 
the significant role played by the toparchy in the fiscal administration. The 
taxes, some of which are new, are grouped under the four divisions of the 
treasury: dioiknots, ieparixa, tdios AOyos, and ovo.axa. The value of the text 
as a picture of the economic situation of a typical Egyptian village in the sec- 
ond century would be hard to overestimate. On the technical side, students 
of Egyptian taxation will rejoice that 1894 justifies a complete acceptance of 
Milne’s view of the at x(ai) formula. Unfortunately, the solution has been 
obscured by a misreading; the examples can be traced through the index, 
8.0. apx( ys 

1895. Five poorly preserved columns from the beginning of the roll on which 
1894 is written. A section devoted to arrears of revenue from confiscated 
property is followed by a section which seems to give the number of donkeys 
to be supplied by various persons for purposes of transport. The closing divi- 
sion appears to be a series of allowances in grain made to granary officials of 
villages located in Themistes. 

1896, 1897, 1897a. The three texts were written consecutively by the same hand 
on the recto of a single roll in 166 a.p. 1896 records in 15 columns the taxes 
due on specified areas of vineyard and garden land. The éxrédpaxpuos orovd: 
Avoviaov is included. A second hand enters payments of the amounts due, as 
well as areas of catoecic land and land & adéoe held by the same owners or 
renters and occasionally payments for naubion thereon. 1897 consists of 
9 columns or a total of 179 lines. Lines 5-170 are an alphabetical list of per- 
sons who are responsible for payment of the éxrdépaxuos orovdy Atovicov. A 
number of the persons have the same charge against their account in 1896. An 
accurate interpretation of duoiws in line 171 and comparisons that can be made 
between lines 172-79 and No. 1896 establish the fact that there existed also 
a dwiexadpaxpos orovd) Avovicov. 1896 shows that it is a charge on temple land, 
an agrarian category of which very little remains in the second century. The 
second hand again enters actual payments. The four columns of 1897a record 
arrears of naubion, and the second hand fulfils the same function as in 1896 
and 1897. 

1898. An alphabetical list of payments of an unnamed tax. The ledger, which is 
assigned to 172 a.p., is arranged in the usual way, with the names of the persons 
written in one hand and the records of payment in a second. Of the 18 columns 
preserved, the first and the last were too fragmentary to print. All payments, 
with the exception of a small number on columns 14-15, come to 16 dr. 1 ob. 
4ch. This amount, combined with the frequent mention of catoecic land in the 
margins of the last columns, suggests the api@unrixdv xatoixwv. 

1899. Nine columns on the verso of 1898. Similar to 1896, but contains no actual 
payment. 


The last papyrus of the group edited by Dr. Kortenbeutel, No. 1900, was 
acquired in 1912 through an exchange with the British Museum. The eight 
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columns of text were written about 196 A.p. in a hand very similar to that of a 
closely related document, P. Gand. 52. Lines 1-153 give a list of fifty agri- 
cultural firms, presumably lessees of government land. The average holding 
is eighty arouras. Another four lines give areas of pasture land with designa- 
tion of the responsible agents. 

Texts of this kind, if edited with due regard for detail, become valuable 
sources of economic and social history. Attention has been drawn repeatedly 
to the manifold uses to which they can be put. Apart from the brilliant light 
which they directly throw on the system of taxation in the provinces and the 
Roman exploitation of Egypt, they have much to tell us regarding the con- 
stitution and extent of the population in Egyptian villages, social and eco- 
nomic classes, occupations, religion, ete. All of this, but only at the expense of 
exhausting editorial labor. Dr. Kortenbeutel’s work unfortunately shows 
signs of haste. In its present state, the volume can be used only by the few 
specialists in Egyptian taxation, and they will use it with caution. Dr. Kor- 
tenbeutel has introduced certain helpful devices, but the text constantly 
raises doubts and the commentary is faulty and inadequate. Numerous typo- 
graphical errors confirm the suspicion that this book was not produced under 
the most favorable conditions. 

The difficulty is largely one of approach and method. Dr. Kortenbeutel 
makes his apologia in the Preface (p. iii): ‘Um das Erscheinen des Bandes nicht 
noch linger hinauszuschieben, habe ich bei dem Umfang der Texte bewusst 
darauf verzichtet, allen Einzelheiten ausfiihrlich nachzugehen. In kurzen 
Bemerkungen ist auf das Wesentlichste hingewiesen.’”’ The point of view is 
one which I can accept only with countless reservations. In the present in- 
stance it has led to puzzling results. Comparison of entries like the following 
makes one wonder what the editor has been aiming at. 

1893, 159 Advis Z.pews dud Lapan(a) ‘Epulo(v) 
276/7 Abvijs Lob[Alews 61a Dapara ‘Epyiol[u] 
306 Adbvijs Lobews 5ka LDapawa ‘Apyrd(cews) 
A careful revision usually produces uniformity in such cases, and, where that 
result is not obtained, a word of explanation is needed. 

A few further examples will clarify the situation. Page 31 has a series of 
payments of dike tax. Each payment consists of three sums: 6 dr. 4 ob., 3 ob. 
2 ch., and 3 ob. Before each of the last two, in the printed text, stands é(7i). 
If this were right, it would be a completely new way of making such entries. 
The correct readings may be seen in P. Columbia 1, recto 1a, column 2, 11-22. 
The payment of 3 ob. 2 ch. is for r(pocdiaypaddueva) ; 3 ob., for o(uuBorrxdv). 

Repeatedly in 1896 and 1899, vineyards and orchards are characterized as 
&(v) (én), according to the printed text. Study of Plate 4 (1899, 100-119) 
has convinced me that the correct reading is Bao(iAcxés), indicating that the 
vineyard or orchard is part of the royal domain. A particularly good example 
occurs in line 109. The same position is allotted several times to fepa(riKds) 
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and once (1899, 144) to kAnpovx(ixds). Since Bacidixds, ieparixds, and 
kAnpovxixés designate categories of land, the suggestion may be offered that 
ovo.ax(6s) is likely to be the correct reading in 1899, 9 and 148, where the 
printed text has pvovx( ) and pvorx( ), respectively, in the same context. 
In 1900 there appears to be no indication of the kind of land held in lease by 
the numerous agricultural firms listed there (ef. the remarks on p. 190). Line 
131, however, will bear closer examination. According to the editor’s note, it 
has kao... or Bao... (dpovpas) w. A revision of the papyrus may yield 
Baowdt(kjs), and in that event all the entries in the list may pertain to royal 
domain. 

Another simple illustration will suffice. 1896, 251 has atv brodox(elw) kal 
gpéar(t), which provides the clue for the interpretation of 1899, 96 cvvvd( ), 
112 ovv[v]6( ), 117 ovvvd( ) kal dpec( ), and 155 [c]luvvd( ). These suggest, 
e.g., adv bd(podoxeiw) and ody }5(podoxeiw) Kal ppéa>r(c), but the reading 
after the preposition in 112 and 117 deserves more attention. Similarly, 1896, 
17 cvvarr06( ) is doubtless ody aod(oxiw). In 1899, 129, .. . oixomr(édwv) may 
yield on closer inspection adv oixom(édw). 

The editor seems not to have a sure grip on that large body of technical 
details which constitute the common fund of all readers of papyri. A few slips 
may be mentioned here. In the Preface Dr. Kortenbeutel provides a list of 
symbols, among which he includes “. This he defines as minus in contradic- 
tion of the texts themselves. The symbol has been correctly interpreted by 
Westermann and Keyes as Ao(irév) (cf. P. Columbia 1, recto 2, col. 8, 7, 
note). In 1896, 148, he is puzzled by a:m(), which is ai m(poxeiwevar) and 
points to the total given at the beginning of the account (cf. P. Tebt. I, 60, 
18 and 35). The same meaning is carried by the unusual symbol in 1894, 176, 
193, and 201, where apx is surely a misreading of ai (ai), as well as in 1896, 
187 and 346. In the same way, 70) at the end of 1899, 110 is to be interpreted 
TO 1(poxeiuevov), and perhaps the same reading should be made in 1894, 168, 
where it would certainly be more appropriate than the doubtful @ of the 
printed text. In 1896, 336 ’AxovoiN(aov) — is doubtless ’AkovaiN(aov) (duoiws), 
i.e., Akousilaos son of Akousilaos. The interpretation of B and 7, when used 
with proper names, as dis and rpis, follows epigraphic parallels from Asia and 
the islands and has no validity for Egyptian texts. The persons in 1897, 74 
and 76, are brothers: “Hpwv debrepos and “Hpwy rpirtos, the father of both being 
the “Hpwyv mentioned in the text, and the grandfather Heeis. In 1900, 81-82, 
Kaorwp dace: un(tpds) Dwrnpidos reflects an intriguing subtlety. dace: is giv- 
en in the index of words under ¢aots, but Pacers, gen. Pacer, is a good per- 
sonal name; numerous examples are listed in the index of persons. The same 
index has a substantial representation of that hoary joker of papyrology, 
“HpaxAnos, a modern invention of which we have grown unduly fond. 

I hope to deal later with a number of problems of reading and interpreta- 
tion which arise in connection with these texts. For the present, it is only fair 
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to say that some of the hands are truly difficult to decipher, and Dr. Korten- 
beutel’s task was far from easy. A careful survey of the plates reveals few 
serious errors of reading. Nevertheless, text, commentary, and indexes are 
inadequate wherever decipherment, restoration, and interpretation were im- 
possible without analysis and correlation of the material edited in this volume 
as well as of Theadelphia tax papyri previously published. Some day the Old 
World will not be so pressed for time, and Dr. Kortenbeutel will have the 
opportunity of giving us a revision of the present book which will do justice 


to his ability and to his intentions. 
HERBERT C. YOUTIE 
University of Michigan 


Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, Part IX. By ALots WaLpE. Revised 
and edited by J. Hormann. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1936. Rm. 1.15. 
The beginning of this new edition of Walde was briefly reviewed in Class. 

Phil., XXVI, 450. It has now progressed to is page 720, corresponding to 

page 393 of the old edition, with an increasing rate of expansion, so that the 

completed work may run well up to two thousand pages. 

The Latinist may be overwhelmed by the wealth of detail, the long list of 
cognates from all over the IE field, the discussion of alternative possibilities 
or definitely rejected views, and the very full Bibliography. If not too deeply 
concerned with a given word, he may prefer to resort to the Ernout-Meillet, 
which is so clear and readable in matters of internal grouping and so concise 
and conservative (in fact, it is often ultraconservative) in regard to outside 
connections. But it is just those features mentioned which have made the 
Walde, and now the Walde-Hofmann, in increasing degree, an indispensable 
tool for the scholar. 

The new edition may also serve in part as a revision of the Walde-Pokorny 
(Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen), namely, wherever 
the Latin word belongs to a well-known IE group. Thus under humus we now 
find the Tocharian and Hittite forms and reference to the renewed discussion 
evoked by them in regard to the difficult phonology. 

Again, on moot questions of Latin or Italic phonology one finds full dis- 
cussion and references. Thus, under humd, the relation to OLat. hemd but 
Ose. humuns “homines,” Umbr. homonus “hominibus”; under hiimadnus 
the & (without any convincing result); under in- ‘un’- the explanation of the 
Ose.-Umbr. an-. 

In the case of the much-discussed igndscé “forgive,” the question is mainly 
semantic. The old and revived view that the prefix is the negative in- is to be 
rejected on both formal and semantic grounds (so both Walde-Hofmann and 
Ernout-Meillet). Wackernagel’s equation of Skt. anu- in anu-jna- “grant, 
concede,” rarely also “forgive,’’ adds a formal difficulty without materially 
easing the semantic. The prefix is the usual in- = prep. in, and the only 
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doubt is as to the precise stages of the development, whether through “recog- 
nize the cause’ and so “excuse, forgive” (so tentatively both Walde-Hofmann 
and Ernout-Meillet), or through ‘‘recognize one’s attitude” and so “have in- 
sight, be in sympathy with,” whence ‘forgive’ (as Biicheler and others). 
Despite Wackernagel’s criticism, I am inclined to the latter view. While 
Grk. ovyy-yvwoxw, with its different prefix and clear semantic development 
(“agree with” > “have sympathy with,’’ hence “excuse, forgive’’), is admitted- 
ly no perfect parallel, yet the two words may have in common an intermediate 
notion of sympathetic attitude. Both would be in marked contrast to the 
prosaic sources of the majority of other common words for “forgive.” These 
are mostly derivatives of verbs for “give” (hence “remit” a debt, etc.), as 
late Lat. perdénadre (whence the Romance words except Rum., and NE 
pardon), the widespread Gme. group represented by OE forgiefan, NE for- 
give, etc.; or words for “let go, release,” as Grk. adinue (so frequently in NT, 
where ovyyryvwoxw does not occur; Mod. Grk. ovyyvwpurn as polite term for 
“pardon!” but popular verb ovyxwp, originally “give way, yield, grant,” 
etc.), Lat. dimittd (e.g. Itala), remittd (usual word in Vulgate), Rum. ierta 
(from VLat. libertare “set free’’), Goth. aflétan, Ch. Sl. oti pustiti, ete. NHG 
verzethen (now more common than vergeben) was originally “give up, re- 
nounce,” whence Versicht. Skt. ksam- has an emotional background “be pa- 
tient, endure.” 

Whether or not one happens to agree with the author’s preference among 
alternative possibilities, scholars cannot be too grateful for the full and fair 
exposition of the discussions to date and the sane judgment shown in evaluat- 
ing them. We hope for rapid progress and conclusion of the work. 


C. D. B. 


Kleine Beitrége zur lateinischen Lautlehre. By J. SvenNuNG. (“Uppsala Uni- 
versitets Arsskrift,”’ No. 7.) Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 
1936. Pp. 70. Kr. 2.25. 


Every scholar who is a scholar scents every day of his life some répicua or 
other, little quodlibets that he puts down in his notebook, strong in the convic- 
tion (provided always he does not forget all about it) that he knows whence to 
gather pertinent exhibits (when he has ‘“‘a few minutes to spare”’), or at least 
that he will accumulate fiches and references, even as Anatole France’s learned 
gentleman, simply by going about his daily work. Svennung now offers four 
such ropicwara with his findings, nothing very grand, but useful and quite 
interesting little papers (subject to one qualification, presently) in the history 
of Vulgar Latin. 

The first is 7 in hiatus, which is faithfully and fully dealt with. Svennung 
treats incidentally the peculiarity, which I suppose we have all observed, that 
adjectives in -nsis formed from local names, chiefly names of cities, apparently 
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may take the shape either -ensis or -iensis without distinction. But mani- 
festly there are two different categories: (1) the name contains -7- already, 
and hence -iensis is “normal,” -ensis (e.g., Ostensis) “abnormal,” (2) the name 
does not contain -i-, but what is ‘‘normal” then, Atheniensis or Athenensis, 
Carthaginiensis or Carthaginensis? Other examples, which Svennung does not 
cite, are Ariminensis and -iensis, Echetliensis (’ExérXa), Veronensis and 
Veroniensis. In late Latin it is clear enough that when -i- became -7- and 
was absorbed into a following -e- (cesquant ‘“‘quiescant” and the like), -ensis 
would arise phonetically from -iensis, and -iensis instead of -ensis may be due 
to analogy (as in the classical Atheniensis), where it is not merely graphic for 
-ensis (as in some late forms). But Svennung says nothing about the situation 
in Mediolanum: Mediolanium, Cemenelum: Cemenelium. In both of these, if 
I mistake not, -iwm is itself secondary. 

The second paper is a courageous attempt to bring order into the disorder 
of the representation of Greek ot in words borrowed into Latin at all ages. It 
is rather like trying to produce an impression on a feather bed. 

Then comes a brief attack on the comparatively neglected problem of 
Romance words with g for Latin wu (e.g., Ital. rigolo, Lat. riuulus). I am not 
convinced that the answer to this riddle has yet been found. Svennung might 
have considered in connection with it the similar difficulty in V.L. commanu- 
culus, where instead of g for 6 we have c for p (ef. Lecce: Lupiae?); and his 
Libusticum “Ligusticum” should take account of Libui, Libues beside Atyvues. 

The title of the fourth and last paper, ‘‘Zur ‘Dittologie’ u. dgl.,” sounds like 
a mare’s nest. Haplology we know, not in theory only, but in spoken lan- 
guages, ancient and modern—that is, in standard forms; but things like 
Sextilianani, Primigenenius, depopossio, if not filicicula (three times in the 
fifth century medical writer Marcellus, filcicula Gl.) and fututui, belong not 
to the ‘‘ologies” but to the ‘‘ographies.”’ Apart from reduplication in child’s 
language or in onomatopoetic words the phenomenon is graphic and, not 
being really current, is impermanent (like vowel affection in hundreds of 
Vulgar Latin spellings), not linguistic. The occurrences of it are isolated items, 
in different words without effect on the spoken language; the one exception to 
that seems to be the growth of a suffix -ararius for the older -arius, which is 
frequent. 


J. WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vol. III. By R. G. CoLtinewoon, 
J. J. vAN Nostranp, V. M. Scramuzza, and A. GRENIER. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 664. $4.00. 

The third volume of the Economic Survey transplants us to the western 
provinces and introduces us to four separate countries, each with its own dis- 
tinct economy. 
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In Part I (‘‘Roman Britain”) Collingwood brings together the scattered 
archeological materials that constitute the main evidence for this province 
and assesses them with a practiced eye. His appraisement of Rome’s achieve- 
ment in Britain may come as a cold douche to some enthusiasts. He points 
out that intensive agriculture was a gift of the Gauls to Britain, that it re- 
mained for the Anglo-Saxons to disencumber the heavier soils of forest, and 
that the native population never took kindly to town life of the Mediterranean 
type. On the other hand, he shows up clearly the development of British 
industry under Roman rule, with its large output of pottery and its intensive 
production of minerals (including coal). Under the pax Romana Britain first 
gave promise of the industrial proficiency which it achieved under the pax 
Hanoveriana. 

One minor importation from Italy to Britain, which Collingwood does not 
record, I cannot forbear to mention, that of the cherry tree. Strangely enough, 
the exact year of its introduction (47 a.p.) is noted by Pliny (15 § 102). On 
page 110 an interpolated comma has made a dual personality of the great 
bronze-founder Cipius Polybius. 

In Part II (“Roman Spain”) van Nostrand reconstructs a picture of gen- 
eral prosperity under Roman rule, based for the most part on minerals and 
olive oil. He does not draw attention to the comparative backwardness and 
poverty of the central plateau, which has always presented a dark foil, 
economically speaking, to the richly endowed borderlands of the east and 
south. But he brings into clear view the intensive cultivation for export which 
characterized Spanish economy under the Roman emperors. In regard to the 
Spanish mines, he concludes that these were not very lucrative in the early 
days of the Roman occupation, but he provides eloquent evidence of their 
productiveness under the later Republic and the early emperors. He some- 
what underrates the importance of the tin mines of Galicia and northern 
Portugal, which were exploited with considerable energy under Roman rule 
(Borlase, Tin-mining in Spain), and were not ruined by the competition of 
the Cornish stannaries but, on the contrary, damped down production in 
Britain (Collingwood, p. 46). 

On page 149 van Nostrand makes the important suggestion that the Roman 
emperors instituted a system of public relief in Spain. Unfortunately, the 
evidence for this is not conclusive. It is based on the view that the career of 
a certain “procurator Augusti ab alimentis,” as set forth in an inscription 
(CIL, II, 4238), was confined to official duties in Spain. But this procurator 
had served as a military tribune in the Legio VI Ferrata, which was per- 
manently quartered in the East. 

Part ITI (“Roman Sicily’’) deals with a province which under Roman rule 
was almost exclusively agricultural. The author of this section, Scramuzza, 
concludes that Sicily on the whole benefited by becoming Rome’s granary. In 
a lucid exposition of the Roman system of taxation and pre-emption he points 
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out that this, if honestly administered, dealt fairly with the Sicilians. He also 
shows that after the Slave Revolt of 135-132 B.c. the Romans took the wise 
step of reducing the size of land-holdings, and that the stimulus which they 
gave to grain production did not upset the balance of cropping, grazing, and 
planting in the island. In the light of the considerable archeological remains 
of the Christian Era he brings out the interesting but unfamiliar facts that 
Sicily soon recovered from the wars of Sextus Pompeius, and that under the 
shelter of the pax Romana the agricultural population reverted from the 
towns to open villages. He imparts a modern touch to his picture when he 
emphasizes the importance of the tourist industry in Roman Sicily. 

Scramuzza infers from a passage in Diodorus (11. 25) that slave cultivation 
was common in Sicily since the fifth century (p. 241). But Diodorus here 
refers to the quite exceptional haul of slaves which Gelo and Thero made in 
the campaign of 480 B.c. against the Carthaginians. It was the Senate, not 
Octavian, that cancelled the political privileges conferred by Antony upon the 
Sicilians (p. 343). The tpiuita cloths of Catana were not ‘“‘thrice-woven fab- 
rics” (p. 356), but had patterns produced by passing the shuttle under and 
over three warp threads at a time. 

Part IV (“Roman Gaul’’) is written by Grenier in French. It is prefaced 
with a long but enlightening description of pre-Roman Gaul. The chapters on 
the Roman era are furnished with a wealth of detail which is skilfully set out 
and never becomes wearisome. They illustrate the good balance between 
agriculture, industry, and commerce which has been a feature of French 
economy through the ages, and they provide a lucid account of Gaul’s special 
achievements in the field of industry, its ceramic ware and its glass fabrics. 
Grenier emphasizes that Roman Gaul faced towards the Mediterranean 
(which explains why Lugdunum sprang suddenly from insignificance to im- 
portance, and why the other great river-fork city, Paris, remained in compara- 
tive obscurity). But he does not forget the economic pull of the Rhineland, 
with its large and handsomely paid Roman garrison. In regard to agriculture, 
he does not mention the practice of improving soil by marling, nor the proto- 
type of the McCormick harvester, which the Gauls passed on as a gift to Italy 
(Pliny 17 § 42; 18 § 296). 

This volume as a whole worthily continues the tradition of its predecessors. 
Its several authors show a comprehensive grasp of the detail of their subject 
and exercise due cautiousness in their conclusions; and they do not fail to 
provide the political background to their economic canvas. It has a special 
interest of its own, in that it brings into relief the variety of economic systems 
within the Roman Empire, which was a not unimportant factor in the empire’s 


material prosperity. ” 
. CARY 


University College 
London 
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Die Romruinen: Die geistigen Voraussetzungen ihrer Wertung im Mittelalter 
und in der Renaissance. By WILHELM SEBASTIAN HEcKsScHER. (Disserta- 
tion, Hamburg.) Wiirzburg, 1936. Pp. 39. 

In the present era, when studies on the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and 
humanism are not favored by certain circles because of the demands of a dif- 
ferently minded generation, investigations are most welcome in such fields as 
still call for the study of many sources. The Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
humanism, and neo-Latinism abound in problems and will long continue to be 
a rich mine for searchers of new aspects and interpretations together with their 
solutions. 

Heckscher’s dissertation, be it said in anticipation, is a “contribution to 
knowledge.” To be sure, his thirty-nine pages only touch the various prob- 
lems and are intended to serve as a basis for more comprehensive studies. 
His study has three principal divisions: the various artistic aspects of ruins, 
the spiritual conditions responsible for an appreciation of ruins during the 
Renaissance, and those leading to the high regard for ruins displayed during 
the Middle Ages. 

Classical literature has but few allusions to sentiments inspired by ruins.! 
In his more detailed discussion, Heckscher treats the ruin as a symbol of both 
decay and reunion with the landscape (a Wieder-zur-Landschaft-werden), in 
other words, the ruin embodies reminiscences of a past national greatness and 
reflects a growing sensitiveness for nature. In this connection mention might 
have been made of Chateaubriand’s ideas of the moral, human, and aesthetic 
values which ruins convey to men (Génie du Christianisme, Part III, Book III, 
chap. iii). In interpreting the attitudes which ruins inspired in the men of 
both the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Heckscher alludes to the conflict 
between aggression and resistance, between eternal nature and human works. 
A regard for ruins exists only when two concepts, that of the original and per- 
fect work and that of a cosmic activity expressed in decay, can be perceived. 
These concepts are united at the time of the Renaissance. 

The chapter “Die kulturhistorische Begrenzung”’ shows that the occidental 
conception of ruins is based on the remains of late antiquity and originated on 
Italian soil. The ‘cult of ruins” is, in its beginnings, limited to Italy and, 
more particularly, to Rome; furthermore, the Renaissance knows only one 
antiquity—that of the Roman emperors. In antiquity the Renaissance sees 
something to be emulated, even though antiquity cannot be revived. Roma 
aeierna? is a sacrosanct historical datum which excludes the notion of decay 
as much as possible. The majority of medieval ecclesiastics and laymen had 


1E.g. Cicero Ad familiares iv. 5 and Lucan Pharsalia ix. 964-99. 


2 For its classical interpretation see F. G. Moore, ‘‘Urbs aeterna and urbs sacra,” 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., XXV (1894), 34-60. 
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no respect whatever for the technical achievements of their pagan ancestors 
and joined in the destruction of the aesthetic, moral, and human values associ- 
ated with ruins.’ 

Heckscher’s second division concerns itself with Die geistigen Vorausset- 
zungen der renaissancistischen Ruinenschatzung. The esteem for ruins and an 
increasing nationalism run parallel; ruins stimulate the admiration for the 
national greatness which has departed (Petrarch’s emphasis on classical cul- 
ture, Dante’s conception of Rome, Cola di Rienzo’s idea that the res publica 
Romana stands above the imperium). Heckscher alludes to the secularization 
of the word reliquiae during the Renaissance. Incidentally, he remarks that an 
interpretative study of the word ruina and its numerous synonyms in classical, 
and particularly post-classical, times is needed. 

In order to exhibit the conceptions of ruins current in the Middle Ages, 
Heckscher chooses Hildebert de Lavardin’s two twelfth-century poems De 
Roma and Item de Roma. The medieval attitude toward ruins differs widely 
from that of the Renaissance which is already foreshadowed in Hildebert. 
The contrast of ancient and modern Rome (Roma nova, Roma secunda) is 
familiar to the Middle Ages. In the Renaissance a new attitude toward ruins 
has its basis in a new Weltanschauung. The man of the Renaissance feels 
with regret the lapse of time since antiquity; seen with his eyes, antiquity is 
something lost, something that can never be completely restored. The man 
of the Renaissance endeavors to grasp antiquity as it originally was; his 
growing consciousness of an enormous distance necessarily leads to the idea of 
an unattainable antiquity which becomes therefore an ideal. Knowledge of 
his own power characterizes the medieval man. With a superior air he con- 
siders himself the successor to antiquity, and he, therefore, lacks a strong 
feeling for distance. Since no earthly force can alter the state of affairs, chili- 
astic ideas and hope for a better realm underlie, as Heckscher rightly remarks, 
such an attitude. Hildebert, however, reveals a divided position by acknowl- 
edging the human superiority of the Romans and rejecting the hope of restor- 
ing or imitating ideas once dominant. In closing, Heckscher draws the infer- 
ence that Hildebert expresses complaint and accusation—accusation, because 
his age is helpless before antiquity and its remains; complaint, because Rome 
is lost to him beyond recovery. 

Heckscher’s investigations are highly instructive. The collection of the 
widely scattered material and the interpretation of the significance of ruins 
in the cultural life of the Occident in the late Middle Ages lead to results which 
are most welcome and which may encourage further investigations in an at- 


3 For examples of ruins used as quarries, see, e.g., André Duchesne, Historiae Franco- 
rum scriptores, IV (Paris, 1841), 352; Charles E. Norton, Notes of Travel and Study in 
Italy (Boston, Mass., 1860), 246-48; and, above all, R. A. Lanciani, The Destruction of 
Ancient Rome (New York, 1899). 
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tractive and interesting subject. Students are deeply indebted to Konrad 
Burdach’s investigations (Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation) and no less to an 
excellent work by Percy E. Schramm (Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio [2 vols.; 
Leipzig-Berlin, 1929}). 
Wiiu1aAM HAMMER 
Chicago 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. XIII. Rome: American 
Academy in Rome, 1936. Pp. 220 with 54 plates. 


This volume of the Memoirs contains three papers. Bernard M. Peebles 
discusses Girolamo da Prato and the manuscripts on which was based his 
edition of Sulpicius Severus (1741-50). There were seven of them; two had 
been identified previously, Peebles identifies three others. Olindo Grossi pre- 
sents an account of the forum of Julius Caesar, five and a half pages of text 
and eight plates; not “an archaeologically perfect solution, but rather a 
general, theoretical restoration” of this earliest of the imperial forums, recent- 
ly and incompletely excavated. Besides restorations the plates comprise a 
number of photographic views, including architectural details of the temple 
of Venus Genetrix. 

The most extensive of the three papers is a study of the “Roman Mosaics 
of the Second Century in Italy,” by Marion Elizabeth Blake (pp. 67-214, 
Pls. 8-46). Miss Blake’s previous article (Mem. Amer. Acad., VIII [1930], 
7-160) dealt with earlier Italian mosaics, and those of the third century are to 
be studied in a future paper. Despite or because of their enormous abundance, 
perhaps because of the difficulty in making satisfactory photographs, mosaics 
have until recently almost escaped examination of the kind that is both 
extensive and scholarly. Kriiger’s acute study of the German material (Arch. 
Anz., 1933, pp. 656-710) is dwarfed by Miss Blake’s publications, in which 
good scholarly method is combined with full discussion and lavish illustration 
to place this branch of archeology on quite a new level. 


F. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Dedalica. By R. J. H. Jenxins. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1936. 
Pp. xv+93 with 11 plates. 


This important book is a study of Dorian plastic art in the seventh century 
before Christ. Jenkins follows Beazley in believing that no large sculpture in 
wood or stone existed much before 650, and, whether or not that is true, it is a 
fact that our evidence for the earlier years now consists almost solely of ter- 
racottas. Jenkins has studied hundreds of these with great care, particularly 
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those from the important centers of Corinth, Cameirus, Crete, and Sparta, 
and has been able to date and classify them owing to the fact that, since they 
were not exported, the place of discovery and fabric are identical. The result 
is not simply a valuable study of clay figures but an insight into the general 
development of Dorian sculpture in the seventh century, for the examples of 
stone sculpture from the latter part of the century are not numerous. In other 
words, Jenkins is able to show that a Dedalic terracotta will tell us, apart from 
a certain inferiority of execution, what a head in bronze or gold or stone looked 
like. 

The chief interest of the Dedalic artist was the head, and this was conceived 
as frontal, with the top flat and the face beardless and triangular. There is, 
indeed, a rigid mathematical conception of the head, which bears no direct 
relation to nature. All this is, of course, a striking contrast to the earlier in- 
dividualist and nonformularistic Geometric sculpture. The break between the 
two periods is complete and involves an intellectual change of standpoint. It 
must be observed, furthermore, that contemporary Attic sculpture, which is 
three-dimensional, shows no such sharp break with the Geometric. 

We owe much to Jenkins for a better understanding of stylistic develop- 
ment, but it cannot be said that he has given a satisfactory answer to a large 
problem which his book throws in high relief. How are we to explain the great 
difference between Geometric and Dedalic art? Jenkins inclines to the belief 
that the influence of religion is to be detected here, for in the primitive shrine 
we are face to face with the cult statue, and no profile view, therefore, is neces- 
sary or possible. This is a pretty narrow basis. And is the difference between 
Dedalic and contemporary Attic really to be explained by racial cireum- 
stances? Is not the answer to be found in the social background, since at this 
very time a revolution, the overthrow of aristocracy and the rise of tyranny, 
was taking place? It cannot be an accident that it was in the Dorian world, 
where the revolution was violent, that the sculpture shows a break with the 
previous age, whereas in Attica, thanks to the gradual political transition, 
there is no such break. 


C. A. Rosinson, JR. 
Brown University 


The Roman’s World. By Frank GARDINER Moore. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1936. Pp. xiii+502. $3.75. 

This interesting book aims to present ‘‘a picture of the world—social, cul- 
tural, and political—in which the typical Roman of one age after another 
lived.” It is not exactly another book of the familiar type dealing with 
“Roman life,’ nor is it a political and cultural history of Rome; yet it contains 
much of the material that would ordinarily go into a volume of either sort. 
A brief sketch of Roman history from early times to the second century A.D. 
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is followed by fuller discussions of such topics as imperial political institutions, 
economic life, religion, education, knowledge, and the fine arts; and the work 
concludes with a chapter on the material development of the city from the 
days of Cato to those of Constantine. The author’s interests lie especially in 
the last century of the Republic and the first two centuries of the Empire; but 
his view rarely extends beyond the confines of Italy and almost never beyond 
the Latin-speaking provinces; the Roman Orient is scarcely mentioned, except 
for slight references to its influence upon the later religious development of 
the West. But the author shows a wide and deep familiarity with the Latin 
classics, with Italy, and with the most recent discoveries of Italian archeology. 
A tremendous amount of accurate learning is packed into these pages. Ten 
maps and plans, and almost fifty excellent illustrations—mostly of archeologi- 


cal interest—help to make this perhaps the best book now available in its 
field. 





J. W. Swain 
University of Illinois 


A Toast to Horace. By Epwarp KenNARD Ranp. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, 1937. 

This is a bimillennial tribute to Horace. It is done with a light touch, and 
through its happy combination of literary skill and apt description of the 
poet’s artistic and personal qualities it furnishes an excellent portrait of 
Horace as he really was. The analysis of the poet’s literary and philosophic 
characteristics is always appreciative but never offends by claiming too much. 
Though a great lover of Horace, Mr. Rand, unlike many bimillennial eulogists, 
has tempered his admiration with a fair degree of criticism and so has given 
us a true picture. 

He has succeeded where many have failed. Horace is, in fact, a difficult 
subject. There have been many greater lyric poets than he both in ancient 
and in modern times, but none to whom readers return with more pleasure. 
His philosophy is of the simplest, and yet it has had untold influence on the 
lives of innumerable men down through the ages. His literary criticism was 
largely based on that of his predecessors, but it was the form which he gave it 
that became most widely established as a classic standard. He is unique. In 
the whole history of literature no other poet has gone so far, attained such 
influence without some notable pre-eminence of gift. Facility, adaptability, 
shrewd judgment of men and things, genial temperament, tolerant and 
humorous outlook have taken the place of greater talents and endeared him to 
his readers. As Rand says toward the end of this essay: ‘“The quintessence 
of the moral wisdom of the ancient world has somehow been distilled by 
Horace and treasured in a tiny jar.” 


Gorpon J. LAInG 
University of Chicago 
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